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ANAGING the affairs of a nation is similar to 
managing the affairs of any well-conducted busi- 

ness enterprise. Common sense, a respect for lawful 
obligations and the desire for 

Floating the Vic- honorable dealings must prevail 
tory Liberty Loan. if. either nation or enterprise of 
lesser importance is to succeed. 

Just now the United States is engaged in the busi- 
ness of finishing a task which it started out to do with 
every intention of completing it on schedule. So far 
as the fighting end of this drive to defeat the foes of 
democratic liberty is concerned, we as a nation have 
accomplished our work., But now we must pay the 
bills. 

To win the greatest war in the history of the world 
was not a small-sized undertaking. It possessed gigan- 
tic proportions, and the bills were naturally large. But 
we helped win it, by the valor and sacrifice of thou- 
sands of brave American youths, who fought so gal- 
lantly on the fields of France. There they rest, so 
many of them, beneath the crosses which tell how they 
“finished their job.” 

Americans at home, who could not suffer as those 
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heroes from their own and neighbors’ homes did, owe 
it as a debt of honor to their memories, to finish their 
own end of the work. 

And how do they pay such a debt? We all pay it 
through the medium of the Victory Liberty Loan— 
through our subscriptions for Victory Notes—by 
underwriting the costs, we bring the great war to its 
successful conclusion. 

Floating the Victory Liberty Loan finishes the job 
for everybody concerned, and sets the nation on the 
road to real prosperity. 


VERY day transports returning from France 
loaded with American soldiers are docking in 
New York and other ports. Every day thousands of 
men are being returned to civil 
Taking Care of the life from the demobilization 
Fighting Men. camps all over the country. 
Within a comparatively short 
time, the United States Army of 4,000,000 men will be 
a thing of the past. The greater portion of our sol- 
diers will have returned to civil life. 
The country, every trade and industry in it, owes 
a chance of livelihood to the boys who fought or were 
willing to fight for the national honor. In other words, 
it is up to us who stayed at home to see that the boys 


Who made it possible for us to stay at home in safety | : 
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and in comparatively little discomfort, have a chance to 
take up life again on the non-military plane at a point 
equal to that which they left to go into the country’s 
service. If you have a position open for a salesman, 
a paper-hanger, a designer, a shipping clerk, or a 
porter, give the first chance to the man who has worn 
the nation’s uniform during the last two years. 

You will find that service in the army, besides 
having made a good soldier of the man, has also made 
him a good citizen and in most cases an efficient work- 
man. He is strong and healthy, he has been trained to 
obey orders and to submit himself to proper discipline, 
and he is used to giving full service to every task. 

Many manufacturers and dealers in the country 
have their places of business near demobilization 
camps and we suggest that when they have positions 
to be filled they so notify the officer in charge of the 
camp, who can then give some man waiting for a posi- 
tion a chance to obtain it and at the same time obtain 
his discharge from the army. 


‘HE Martin Absentee Voting Bill passed the Senate 

at Albany April 4 and goes to the Governor for 
signature. This bill, which is designed to permit 
traveling salesmen to exercise 
their franchise, although their 
duty may compel them to be 
absent from their home town 
on both election and registration days, has been passed 
by both the House and Senate of two successive legis- 
latures. It will come up for ratification next Fall as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the State of New 
York, at which time a strenuous campaign will be 
necessary to insure its becoming a law. 


Absentee Voting Bill 
Makes Progress. 





FOR THE VICTORY LOAN. 


IDNEY BLUMENTHAL, chairman of the Lib- 

erty Loan Committee of the Upholstery and Lace 
Curtain Division, has started an active campaign on 
behalf of the Liberty Loan by an earnest letter to each 
member of his committee embodying the following: 


“Let us leave patriotism out of the discussion for 
a moment. 


“Don’t let us even emphasize the self-imposed 
duty of meeting the obligations of our Government. 
For we did instruct and urge with acclaim our Govern- 
ment to take every step and spend every dollar they or 
we might have, to finish this war in the right way, and 
it was done. We felt properly that every dollar and 
every drop of blood spent now would save ten, yea one 
hundred, hereafter, and we agreed to back up the Gov- 
ernment. But don’t let us bring that forward now— 
although it should never be forgotten. 








“What the present moment signifies to the busi- 
ness man is this: 


“The Government has incurred the expense. 
“The Government must raise the money to pay. 


“Either the financing is done by the banks out of 
your and my deposits and then all loans to business 
will be curtailed and the present forward movement 
toward unprecedented prosperity halted and throttled 
or the business men—even as you and I—will not only 
subscribe liberally but will make energetic and heroic 
efforts to help distribute the Fifth and probably last 
Liberty Loan so as to speed the hour of business re- 
covery and to enable the country by the prompt pay- 
ment of its debts, and the banks by their legitimate 
function of sustaining commerce and industry, to bring 
us soon, yes at once, upon the highway of normality 
and of a vastly prosperous development. Can you 
afford to ignore your own opportunity ? 

“Short time bonds redeemable in three, four and 
five years at attractive interest: these you must once 
more underwrite and buy out of your cash—out of 
your savings—out of your credit! 


“Don’t fail yourself ! 

“Don’t fail your moral obligation !! 
“Don’t fail your country!!! 
“Don’t fail your business !!!!” 


The committee which worked with Mr. Blumen- 
thal in the last two loans was considered a more or less 
permanent organization and for that reason the list of 
the present committee includes the same personnel. 
W. E. Rosenthal is vice-chairman; J. O. Ball, secretary 
and publicity director; the balance of the committee 
being made up as follows: Geo. H. Alderton, Sidney 
S. Anhalt, Geo. A. Bomann, Lester W. Bond, Jos. P. 
Callahan, C. R. Clifford, Geo. E. Colon, A. Conrad, J. 
P. Fox, Paul Gadebusch, G. H. Gardner, Warren R. 
Gregg, Thomas F. Gurry, Harry B. Hall, B. B. Kent, 
Leon King, T. J. Laflin, W. M. Lawton, S. L. Leon, 
Vincent Lynch, Geo. McGeachin, G. H. McLaughlin, 
Edward Maag, E. A. Merriam, E. A. Monck, James 
Munro, A. L. Newburger, S. U. Oliver, John F. Patch- 
ing, G. M. Prentiss, James C. Riley, John M. Roche, 
M. H. Rogers, Chas. H. Sellon, Isador Solomon, John 
W. Stephenson, Salo J. Stroheim, E. D. Teague, M. 
E. Wormser. 


F THE men who went into the service from J. H. 

Thorp & Co., the following have been discharged 

and are back on the job: J. G. Howlett, L. E. Chastel, 

A. C. Jeffcoat, Robert Binetray, C. J. Bertam, H. E. 

Intermann, I. W. Lynch, Douglas Holt, Alfred Ewart 
and H. R. Secor. 
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See text on the opposite page. 


The work of M. L. Overton. 
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T Fee WORK 


GF Maka 


OVER TON 


A Description of Rooms Decorated by One of the Younger Designers Who Knows - 
How to Combine Charming Arrangement and Pleasing Home Environment. 


with Geo. P. Reinhard and now established in his 
own business, there is a note of pleasing infor- 
mality. His rooms have in them that desirable quality 
of “livableness” which is so often wanting in the work 
of some decorators. 
Of the examples of Mr. Overton’s work, shown 
on the opposite page, the illustration is of a liv- 
ing room in a home in Elberon, N. J. The walls are 
light gray-green, heavily stippled, and the ceiling is 
tinted a lighter tone of the same color. The chestnut 
woodwork has a gray, waxed finish, to harmonize with 
the walls. Floor and stairs are entirely covered with a 
seamless, soft, green Axminster rug. A printed linen 
is used for curtains, hung English style under a pro- 
jecting cornice, which is part of the window trim. 
The colors in the linen are amethyst, greens, and wood 
tones, and this same material is used on a walnut sofa 
combined with solid color fancy taffeta pillows. Other 
furniture in the room is of walnut, combined with 
painted and decorated pieces. 
The illustration on page 40 shows a room with putty- 
colored walls and woodwork. A seamless Axminster 
mulberry rug and stair covering is used. The curtains, 


| N THE work of M. L. Overton, recently associated 


trimmed with mulberry ribbon bandings, are of printed © 


linen in mulberry and green tones on an écru back- 








ground. Walnut furniture covered in mulberry mohair 
velvet or with the same linen as the curtains is com- 
bined with painted furniture, covered in dull green 
self-figured damask. There are special wrought-iron 
ceiling fixtures for general illumination, in addition to 
attractive floor and table lamps. 

The sun parlor, shown on this page, has been kept 
bright and cheery by a judicious use of wicker and 
painted furniture against a light background. Walls 
and woodwork including shelf rail are painted a deep 
rich cream color, with ceiling tinted to correspond. 

Biscuit colored tiles cover the hearth and mantel. 
The furniture is wicker, painted and glazed in old- 
ivory finish, and upholstered in a charming figured 
linen which has chintz colorings, blue predominating 
against an old-gold background. 

The wooden chairs are painted in old ivory also, 
and decorated with conventional motifs in chintz cov- 
erings. The seats of these chairs are covered in a self- 
striped blue silk fabric. The floor is stained dark wal- 
nut color and is almost completely covered by a solid 
blue seamless Axminster rug. Curtains are of cham- 
pagne colored self-figured silk, unlined, and edged with 
trimming woven to match in which the blue note was 
repeated. An unusual feature is the basket lighting 
fixture painted in old ivory with pastel decorations. 





An attractive sun parlor. Decorated by M. L. Overton. 





LINCOLN ON LABOR. 


—— COLN adhered closely to the idea that industry 
and intelligent economy form the basis of pros- 
perity. Although his administration offered no such 
profitable method of saving as the present-day War 
Savings Stamps and other Government securities, the 
principles of advancement enunciated by Lincoln could 
very well be part of the “wise buying,” “intelligent 
saving” and “safe investment” which are the chief 
features of the Government’s 1919 thrift campaign. 
Lincoln said: 

“The prudent penniless beginner in the world 
labors for wages for a while, saves a surplus with 
which to buy land or tools for himself, then labors for 
himself another while, and at length hires another be- 
ginner to help him. This is the just and generous and 
prosperous system which opens the way to all, gives 
hope to all, and consequent energy to progress and 
improvement of condition to all.” 

This was not theorizing. Lincoln was no stranger 
to labor. It was his closest companion during the 
greater part of his life, and it is safe to say that he 
performed well more kinds of hard manual work than 
falls usually to the lot of man. 

When Lincoln was being acclaimed a nominee for 
President in 1860, the most notable contribution made 
to the State Convention of Illinois was a curious ban- 





ner composed of two weather-worn fence rails, deco- 
rated with flags and streamers, and bearing the in- 
scription : 

“Abraham Lincoln, The ‘Rail’ Candidate for 
President in 1860.” 

Following the storm of applause which greeted the 
banner, Lincoln arose, and pointing to the banner, said: 
“T cannot say whether I made those rails or not, but 
I am quite sure I have a great many just as good.” 

Later on, when Lincoln was in the White House, 
he always pointed with pride to the days when he did 
a hired man’s work, and told many a story about his 
rail-splitting, ploughing, lumbering, boating or store- 
keeping. He never failed to pay tribute to that “most 
important incident in my life, when by honest work, I 
earned my first dollar.” 





A WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY. 
HE 1918 edition of the “Le Monde Textile,” a 
world directory of those engaged in the production 
and sale of silk and silk mixtures, tulles, laces, em- 
broideries, cottons, wool and wool mixtures, giving 
French and toreign customs tariffs of the textile in- 
dustries, has been issued. It is an important volume of 


1,250. pages. Published by Ch. Cres, 35 Rue de la 
Bourse, Lyons, France. The price in Lyons is 20 
francs. 





A living-room by M. L. Overton. See text on page 39. 
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Decorations by Our Staff Artist 
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SOME LITTLE LECTURES ON DECORATION 


the vast number of people engaged 

in the subject of interior furnish- 
ings, there is a great dearth of men 
capable of talking on the subject from 
the lecture standpoint. 

One of the largest manufacturers 
of silverware in the United States re- 
cently wrote us: “We appreciate the fact that the 
upholstery and 
decorative 
trades are far in 
advance of the 
silverware peo- 
ple in the knowl- 
edge of the 
period styles. 
Would it be pos- 
sible for you to 
give ten lectures 
on the subject 
before whole- 
salers in our 
trade? They 
ought to have a 
knowledge of 
the kind of sil- 
verware that be- 
longs in the 
various period 
dining-rooms.” 

Here isa 
thought that is 
in the air, gen- 
erally. The 
trade is clamor- 
ing for a more 
general knowl- 
edge of the arts. 

Wholesalers 
and _ retailers, 
alike, are anxious to have their salespeople know more. 

Retailers would like to have the public more 


| T IS a singular fact that with all 
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The decorator with this unity bug in his head should take a lesson from the pic- 
ture men. 


deeply interested, but the field of thought is so broad 
that there is no one lecture or dozen lectures that can 
cover it. 

One naturally turns to period styles as the funda- 
mental requisite; but the study of these styles is, after 
all, the mere grammar of harmony and of itself plays 
but a small part in good furnishings. 

We have read stories that were well written, cor- 
rectly phrased, good in literature, but lacking in heart 
interest, and 
that’s the situa- 
tion with period 
styles — they 
cannot be effect- 
ively utilized 
without a full 
appreciation of 
the human ele- 
ment. 

The periods 
that apply to a 
castle are unfit 
for the cottage. 

The pomp 
and magni fi- 
cence that call 
for large dimen- 
sions are absurd 
in the small 
room. 

A knowl- 
edge of the 
period styles is 
by all means 
necessary in or- 
der that one may 
know how to use 
them, when to 
use them and 
when not to use 
them. A lecture 
could be profitably written upon the forcefulness of 
simplicity. We have seen show windows for example 
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that were so full that they were actually garrulous, they 
lost all power of persuasion ; but the neighbor’s window 
across the street, with little in it, carried some one 
thought directly and forcibly. It was like an argument 
that was simple and direct. 

Sometimes it’s the furniture that is after all the 
attraction of the room, sometimes the draperies or the 
upholsteries; but whatever the attraction may be, it 
should be accentuated by the simplicity of its surround- 
ings. Never was a theory advanced in the upholstery 
trade so pernicious as the theory of unity in decoration 
with the carpets, walls, cretonnes, furniture coverings 
and draperies all the one pattern—match-patterns they 
were called. There was no contrast, it was a room so 
full of repetition that the decorations shouted from all 
sides. There wasn’t a restful moment in the room; not 
a single spot in the place where you could pause for 
breath. 

The decorator with this unity bug in his head 
should take a lesson from the picture men. In the 
framing of a French water color, the artist will in- 
variably surround his subject by a two or three-inch 
plain mat beyond which is the frame. Thus the mat 
gives rest to the eye and at the same time accentuates 
the charm of the picture. 

And still another lecture may be written upon 
color values, practical values, the values that are neces- 
sary to the dark room or the light room, the small 
room or the big room, the north room or the south 
room. 


And a very important lecture could be written . 


upon appropriateness. The dainty boudoir of Louis 
XVI character should be made only for the individual 
who is physically and temperamentally fit for it. There 
are rooms that belong by the joyousness of their lines 
and colorings to youth. There are rooms that because 
of the quiet and repose and comfort belong to the 
middle-aged. There are rooms that are obviously for 
study, for rest and for quiet, and the decorator should 
know the purpose of the room and the use of the fur- 
nishings if he is to make an intelligent selection. 

The apartment that is in constant use must have 
durability as well as style, it must have comfort as 
well as grace. 

And still another lecture may be given upon cor- 
diality. The salesman who calls on a buyer and is given 
a place to wait, where there isn’t a chair to sit upon, 
can understand what cordiality in environment means. 
There is no cordiality in a stiff-backed chair. 

There is no cordiality in cold colorings. 


Another lecture may be written upon quality, upon 
tact in salesmanship, upon service—the phases of the 
study are so many that it is difficult to catalogue them 
all, and they are all quite as vital as the fundamental 
study of the period styles. 





A SIMPLE METHOD OF CUTTING FLAT 
VALANCES. 


-DAY there is a vast amount of cretonnes used 

for draperies, in most cases capped by flat val- 
ances, and the styles are independent of the periods and 
independent of any rules of cutting. 

As a result, our experiments along the line of sim- 
ple pattern making may be of value. 

When it comes to matters of sags, drapes and 
festoons, the valance is subject to technical measure- 
ments which we have fully described in our publication 
“Cutting and Draping,” but in the making of flat val- 
ances, now so much in vogue, it is interesting to know 
the varieties of shape that may be produced by simple 
methods. 

We have all seen children produce beautiful de- 
signs by snipping the edges of folded paper. 

In this same way, we have produced a lot of val- 
ance shapes from folded or refolded strips of paper; 
in some cases the paper has had three folds. The de- 
sign is cut along the edge and of course is repeated on 
every fold. 

Verdellet, in his treatise on drapery cutting, pro- 
duces similar results but by a most complex, geometri- 
cal system. 

If we were to conform to strict classic proportions 
as indicated by the Verdellet method or by the 
geometrical system followed in “Meyer’s Handbook of 
Ornament,” where even the outlines of a Greek vase are 
mathematically estimated and built upon systems of 
squares and oblongs, we could doubtless improve upon 
these silhouette designs; but the scissors process, 
though not scientific, is at least interesting. 

We have indicated with white lines where a braid 
or gimp in black, gold or color may accentuate or con- 
tinue the outlines. Fringe or pleating may be used and 
the general style be developed, if necessary, by over- 
drapes. 

But when one gets into box pleating, festoons or 
drapes, it is another subject. We are dealing with the 
most simple modern draperies and valances. 

If a room is a period room we must, of course, 
consider period styles. 

The French periods were so elaborate that nobody 
but a scientific cutter could undertake the drapings. 
Gothic draperies were of distinctive styles and in the 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton periods, there were also 
definite types to be observed. 


NEW publication has come to hand, “The 
Language of Color,” by M. Luckiesh, published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. The author is Physicist, Nela 


Research Laboratory, National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co. It.is a scientific work of interest 
to the scientific colorist. 
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Suggestions for valance forms and proportions. 




































ESSENTIALS IN ESTHETICS. 
tm vital point in decoration is the same that ap- 
plies to any other endeavor in life; it must express 
an object. There must be some culminating point. 

lf a man tells a story, it must be so told that the 
point is clear. 

The lawyer before the jury must do more than 
talk. He must make clear his points. 

It is the same with a play or story. 

There must be a plot, that leads to a climax, other- 
wise there’s no story. 

The poem that lives through the ages is not a mere 
jingle of sounds but a composition that carries con- 
viction by its sentiment. 

In other words, whatever you attempt to do, have 
a logical reason for doing it. 

Have an idea that is worth accomplishing and 
build upon that idea. It matters little whether it is 
Business or the Arts, no man succeeds by haphazard 
effort. 

This theory applies to the design in the abstract 
as well as in the collective designs which constitute the 
continuity of purpose, as expressed in the completed 
room. 

ut especially necessary to the success of a room 
is the sentiment or story that is involved. There are 
some rooms that are made successful by a mere clever 
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grouping of chairs around the fireplace, or the library 
table or piano. 

A room that doesn’t leave in the memory of even 
the temporary occupant some impression of charm, 
has been furnished by an impractical decorator. 

There is many a decorator who is a good judge of 
color, knows his periods, can tell quality and can put 
together a room that is beautiful but has failed in the 
long run because his work doesn’t fit the household. 

The family has got tired of the mere beauty of 
the decorations (the same as we get tired of a month- 
old valentine), and there’s nothing to fall back upon— 
no comfort or sentiment. 

The home and its environment must have char- 
acter. We insist upon some quality that is desirable 
in a friend or a book and we fail to realize, frequently, 
that the quality of character must be possessed bv the 
room that we live in. 

If it hasn’t got it, it doesn’t hold us. 

Too much importance is placed upon the visual 
and too little upon the psychical in home furnishings, 
too much upon the esthetic and too little upon the 
utilitarian. 


It is only by a combination that we find lasting 
results. 












































Lllustration by ‘“‘Upholsterer” art department 
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E ARE going to have a problem, just as 
W other countries who have been in the war are 

having, with the refitting and retraining of 
disabled soldiers, so that they may take up some line 
of work that will give them adequate support. 

In our own particular field it is interesting for us 
to see what other countries have done. A couple of 
months ago we illustrated designs in printed fabrics 
made by crippled Italian soldiers in the city of Milan. 

Herewith this month we give several illustrations 
of the work being done at the Shoreditch Technical 
Institute, in England, through which men selected. by 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING PROBLEM 


the pension’s committee have been taught in classes 
to undertake cabinet and upholstery work. 

The scheme at the Shoreditch Institute provides 
for classes that will accommodate twenty men. These 
men work thirty hours a week, six hours a day for 
five days, and the full course occupies six months, at 
the end of which time they should be capable of taking 
employment in a furniture factory or workshop. 

In the upholstery shop an obvious difficulty con- 
fronted the upholstery class with regard to finding raw 
material. 

This is overcome to some extent by using 

















Examples of work of injured English soldiers, from the 
Shoreditch Institute. 














the same frames over and over again for the purpose 
of practice. 

It was the experience of the teachers, as well as 
those who have examined the work done by the pupils, 
that a high percentage of the pupils give promise of 
turning out first-class work. It is of interest to manu- 
facturers in this country to study the work done by 
the Shoreditch Technical Institute, because of the fact 
that many of the men who formed these classes were 
not only badly disabled, but were cases of shell shock. 
It is, therefore, manifest that such men cannot be ex- 
pected to undertake long and arduous hours of regular 
employment, at least until they have recovered suffi- 
ciently to be able to undergo the strain, but the evidence 
is plain that such men are still valuable economic units, 
well worth reclaiming for such industrial occupations 
as their limited powers may permit. 

In the accompanying illustration we show ex- 
amples of some of the work produced by the special 
classes at the Shoreditch Institute. 

YES, WE KNEW THIS. 
To THE Epitor: 

In the last issue of “THE UPHOLSTERER” you referred to 
the assistance given the upholstery department in the sale of 
cretonnes through the use of willow furniture. 

We suppose you referred to Mr. Munro’s department 
where the willow furniture helps very materially in the sale of 
cretonnes at McCreery’s. But do you realize that up at 
Wanamaker’s they have for many years carried furniture “in 
the muslin” which helps in the same way to the display and 


sale of not only general furniture coverings but the sale of 
turniture. 


Yours very truly, 
5. ae ©. 
Mr. Lerch’s department at John Wanamaker’s, New 
York, is conducted with all the resources of the acces- 
sory stocks that we have so frequently recommended 
in “THE UPHOLSTERER.” 

Some years ago, an upholstery stock, as the term 
implied, was a stock of upholstery goods and it took 
some time for the trade to discover the value of carry- 
ing other things—a mirror here and there, furniture, 
pictures, lamps, cushions.or rugs, not so much for the 
merchandise sale of such articles in this department as 
for the decorative effect and the power of suggestion 
which they influenced. 

Where it is possible for the upholstery department 
to impress upon the customer the decorative possibil- 
ities and quality of workmanship in the house, it is 
obviously desirable to do so. The decorator in his 
showroom assembles things for the purpose of empha- 
sizing his skill and taste and the live upholstery depart- 
ment, to-day, is coming as close as possible to the 
decorator environment. 

A woman who is in need of upholstered furniture 
might look along a line of a hundred pieces and finding 
nothing in the coloring she desires, would pass on. If 
she sees an uncovered piece with upon all sides ma- 








terials wherewith to cover it, she is more likely to pause 
and make known her wants. 

There is no bigger or better furniture department 
than J. Wade McGowin conducts in this same store, 
but there is no friction between Mr. McGowin’s and 
Mr. Lerch’s departments. The covered furniture is in 
one department, the uncovered in another. It is no 
experiment, for Wanamaker has been carrying uncoy- 
ered furniture in the upholstery department for many 
years and it is proving a most profitable policy, helping 
not only the sale of furniture but in the display and 
sale of furniture coverings. 





RED CROSS SERVICE BUTTONS. 


HE Red Cross has bestowed two hundred and four 

service buttons upon the women workers of the 
Upholstery Unit in token of appreciation for the work 
they have done during the past year. 

The distribution, according to firm workshops, was 
as follows: 


Morris Barbee GM. ii. ssc cs iveneuens 8 
Bs ee CIR cere apa dt sae 10 
las Be Gas is haa es vik cee ees 6 
Pein We We Otte... skin cc becce ty cawe 25 
Eg ES ee eee + 
SV eb dab bukss ces eee canes 7 
pO 2 RRS Bg Ce pe era 9 
By Ries BS Gai wes bad ceca s ves 2 
RS fi niccd wah 44 ea 9 KO ee er 48 8 
PR AE AAG os 56k eee dawwheonans 20 
Pn: TUNIS G Svein d hoard tc desi 30 
pees Dh. ne Ee A oS ions ve oie o's 23 
Dis PURE 6S ies ka teen et 2 e9bS 9 
i Bee Oe Ea ari cseeek eas 7 
Wy. 3x: MG Oe Shas ss sig 6 ies wees 15 
Staheli Rietmann & Co............... 21 
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FEATURING LONG LIFE COLORS. 

THEODORE ABBOTT & CO. announced last 

? month that on and after March 1 orders for 
Kapock fabrics would be booked without the past 
guarantee for “sun-fast” and “tub-fast” dyes. They 
are unwilling to give a guarantee for absolute fastness 
until they have had sufficient time to test out the new 
dyes that they are now using. They are continuing 
to advertise their products in the leading women’s 
publications featuring “long-life colors.” 


IDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. are reorganizing 

their upholstery section, devoted to upholstery vel- 

vets, in order to make a more comprehensive display 
of their lines. 
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DRAWING-ROOM IN A TARRYTOWN HOME 


A companion room is shown on page 67. 

















A MASSIVE HALL SETTING FOR THE SILENT STAGE 


Arranged by Hugo Ballin, for the Goldwyn picture, “Nearly Married.” See text on page 59. 











A REMARKABLE SU@CE€E8ESS Storer 


Twelve Years Ago, John Pearce Arrived in New York with Five Dollars in His 
Pocket. To-day His Income Runs Well Into Five Figures. 


tion in reading of the success of individuals in 
the trade one follows, and we believe that uphol- 
stery men will be more than interested in following the 
astonishing success of John Pearce, who in twelve 
short years has carved out for himself a most comfort- 
able niche in the upholstery business, and bids fair to 
be shortly one of the foremost business men in the city 
of Grand Rapids. 
Mr. Pearce’s own story is so condensed into actual 
facts that we give it practically in his own words: 
“Twelve years ago this month I 
arrived in New York from London, 


? \ HERE is always a certain amount of fascina- 


I took his advice, went over to see them and secured a 
job wrapping packages. After being there about two 
weeks I went over to see Mr. Aldrich, the upholstery 
buyer at John Wanamaker’s, and he employed me right 
away. That made me feel pretty good as that was 
more like the kind of department I was used to in Lon- 
don, having been with Wm. Whiteley & Co. in West- 
bourne Grove. After being with Wanamaker seven or 


eight months, I changed and went with the O’Neill- 


Adams Co., from there I went to Vantine’s, then to 
Greenhut’s, soon after they opened up, and then to 
James McCreery & Co., where I 





England, possessing one trunk, one 
suitcase, $5 in cash, and a million 
dollars’ worth of ambition. After 
getting off the boat which landed me 
at South Ferry, I stood in the middle 
of the road for a while dodging 
vehicles of different kinds, as they 
all seemed to make right in my di- 
rection. It is customary in England 
for vehicles to travel on the left side 
of the road, and it naturally took me 
a little while to get used to the traffic 
following the right side of the road. 

“T wandered up Broadway until 
I arrived at Fourteenth Street, where 
I turned to the left and walked over 
to Sixth Avenue, then up Sixth 
Avenue until I arrived at Seven- 
teenth Street. On Seventeenth Street I found a board- 
ing house, where I got a room for $1.50 a week. After 
getting rested up a little I took a walk over to ‘THE 
UPpHoLsTERER, as I knew of it, having brought an 
‘UPHOLSTERER’ with me from London, where a friend 
of mine gave it to me. 

“On arriving at the office of “THE UPHOLSTERER’ 
one of the young ladies in the office referred me to a 
man who, as far as I can recall, was dark and had a 
small beard. After talking with him a few minutes he 
advised me to go down to James A. Hearn & Son on 
Fourteenth Street, where he thought I might find a job. 





JOHN PEARCE 
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worked myself up to be assistant 
buyer at the Twenty-third Street 
store. When the Twenty-third 
Street store was closed up I went up 
to the Thirty-fourth Street store, 
where I stayed a couple of weeks. 
Then they sent me down to the 
Spring Dry Goods Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, as buyer for the 
drapery department. 

“After being there a couple of 
years the Claflin interests sold out the 
Spring Dry Goods Co. to Morris 
Friedman, who is a ready-to-wear 
man, and he discontinued several of 
the departments, including the tiphol- 
stery and furniture departments, of 
which I was then buyer. Upon hear- 
ing about the change that was to 
take place and the fact that they were going to dis- 
continue my departments I made up my mind to go in 
business for myself. But I did not like the idea of 
having to open up a store myself, as I knew it would 
take considerable time to work up a reputation. So 
I thought it would be better if I could get in a firm 
which was already established. I therefore started at 
one end of the main street where all the large stores 
are in Grand Rapids and made notes of the different 
stores in which I thought a drapery department could 
be worked successfully. After going from one end of 
the street to the other I had about twelve names on my 

















list. I took my list home and gave it careful con- 
sideration, until I had eliminated all the names but one. 
The one that I had left was the Heystek & Canfield 
Co., a high-class decorating house, which had been 
doing business in the same place for close to forty 
years. They had an ideal wall-paper department, paint 
department, artist material department, and picture and 
frame department, and I naturally figured that a drap- 
ery department was the only thing lacking. I there- 
fore went to see Mr. Heystek and suggested that he 
put in a drapery department and give me the job to 
manage and buy for it, or I would be glad to put in a 
drapery department at my own expense and pay them a 
percentage of the retail sales for the privilege. He took 
it up with the board of directors and decided to let me 
put the department in at my own expense, so I went 
to it. Just as I had figured, as soon as the public 
found out that Heystek & Canfield Co. were going to 
put in a drapery department they thought it was fine 
and from the first day we opened the department busi- 
ness was naturally a success, as I also brought the 
Spring Dry Goods Co. customers with me. 


“Within six months I bought out Mr. Heystek’s 
interests and we changed the firm name to the Canfield- 
Pearce Co. - Within six months I had worked up a 
forty-year reputation. 


“In the next six months I formed another corpo- 
ration, which is known as Hefner’s Art Co. This 
company has a retail picture and frame store and also 
a small factory where we manufacture picture frames. 
We also supply ‘silent salesmen’ free of charge to the 
different department stores, art shops, etc. These 
‘silent salesmen’ consist of a good looking wooden 
stand fitted with twelve-inch sample pieces of picture 
frame molding, with about eighty samples to select 
from. In this way we have a large mail order business 
from the smaller towns surrounding Grand Rapids, and 
also a nice telephone business from the various stores 
in Grand Rapids. 


“Last March I formed a third corporation to op- 
erate Piggly Wiggly stores in Grand Rapids. The 
Piggly Wiggly is a cash and carry and wait-on-yourself 
grocery store, which has patented fixtures, system, and 
the name of Piggly Wiggly is copyrighted. [I’ll tell 
you how I got into this grocery game. 

_“While sitting home one evening smoking my pipe 
and reading the newspaper, I read an article telling 
about the Piggly Wiggly stores, how they were opening 
up all over the country, and what a unique system it 
was. It went on to tell how the customers waited on 
themselves and that the overhead expense to operate 
such a store was from 3 to 5 per cent. As I am mer- 
chandise man and general manager for the other two 
corporations I naturally knew that if business could 
be conducted on such a small overhead expense we 


could sell goods very cheaply. The fact that I did not 
know anything about the grocery business did not feaze 
re in the least. 

“T went down to Memphis, Tenn., which is the 
headquarters of the Piggly Wiggly system, and looked 
over fifteen Piggly Wiggly stores there which are 
operating in the city. They made such a good impres- 
sion with me that within one hour after I met the 
Piggly Wiggly people I had signed the contract and 
given them a check for the rights to use the patents in 
our county. I came back to Grand Rapids, advertised 
for an expert grocery buyer, hired one, located a store 
in the heart of the business district, paid $400 a month 
rent for it, got my fixtures and merchandise in and 
started up. 

“The first day we sold over $800, the first week 
we sold about $2,500, since then the business has been 
gradually creeping up until we now have two stores in 
operation which together, during the poor Winter 
weeks, have been averaging $6,000 a week. I have just 
bought some land on one of our busy thoroughfares 
and will shortly put up my own building for another 
Piggly Wiggly store. In all we will have nine or ten 
Piggly Wiggly stores in operation within the next two 
years. 

“T might add that I personally own eight-tenths 
of the stock in the Kent County Grocer Co. which 
operates the Piggly Wiggly stores in Grand Rapids, 
and 75 per cent. of the stock in the Hefner Art Corpo- 
ration, and about 40 per cent. of the stock in the Can- 
field-Pearce Corporation. On the whole I am doing 
very well and am increasing my income considerably 
from year to year. 

“It is a pleasure for me to be able to give this in- 
formation to ‘THE UPHOLSTERER,’ as it is only through 
this medium that I am enabled to keep in touch with 
the upholstery business since I turned the buying of 
the upholstery department over to another man, and 
also as it was the first friend I had to advise me after 
landing in this country of which I am a proud citizen.” 





HAVE OPENED NEW SHOWROOM. 


§ knw Wright Furniture Co. announce the opening of 
their new showroom at 8 and 10 East Thirty-first 
Street, New York, in charge of T. F. Frazier. 

Their line consists of both distinctive and popular 
designs in upholstered furniture, of suites and odd 
pieces. Mr. Frazier invites particularly buyers who 
are interested in decorative furniture. 


HE Arden Studios, Inc., are planning to have an 

interesting exhibit of decorative art during the 
Summer months, beginning May 1 and closing Octo- 
ber 31. The address is 599 Fifth Avenue. 
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THE NEW WAR-TAX LAW 


EXACTLY WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU— 
QUICK ACTION DEMANDED 


A Department Conducted Exclusively for This Magazine by 
Mark Wolff, C.P.A., and David Miller, C.P.A., of Wolff, 
Miller & Co., Certified Public Accountants, 1328 Broadway. 








tentative income tax returns on March 15, as form No. 1120 was not available in time for the prepara- 


A DVICES from Washington are to the effect that practically all corporations throughout the country filed 


tion of the complete return. Consequently, corporations in general have until May 1, 1919, to prepare 


and submit final returns on form 1120. 


Due to many methods of calculating corporate taxes, this 
return is of necessity a complex and difficult one to prepare. 
Having in mind the many diverse conditions to be provided 
for on a return of this kind, the efforts of the Internal 
Revenue Service in devising 1120 certainly merit praise. Al- 
though the corporation blank covers eight pages of original 
matter, it is nevertheless a comprehensive and workable form, 
to one accustomed to handling corporate figures. From the 
accounting point of view, form No. 1120 is nothing short of a 
masterpiece, as it furnishes the Government with sufficient 
information to enable it to practically make an audit from the 
blank proper, without having to have recourse to an examina- 
tion of the books of account, in many cases. The reconcilia- 
tion of net profit per books with taxable net income covered 
by Schedule B on page 2, reproduced in specimen on the next 
page, by its particularization puts the inclusion of any im- 
proper item squarely up to the taxpayer. On the other hand, 
it plainly indicates what income is excluded from taxation 
and provides for its deduction. The analysis of surplus ac- 
count commencing with the first year of the pre-war period, 
and for every year thereafter, ties together and shows at a 
glance the operation of the business for the past eight years. 
In addition, there are no less than fifteen schedules required 
from a corporation making a full return. All this will of 
course require much of the taxpayer’s time and attention, 
particularly in those cases where a pre-war period has to be 
taken into account. The information as to capital and income 
of the pre-war period need not be submitted under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 


1. Where a corporation was not in existence during the 
pre-war period and is not a successor to a business then 
existing. 


2. Where the net income for the taxable year in excess 
of the $3,000 specific exemption is not greater than 10 per 
cent. of the invested capital for the taxable year. 


3. Where the net profits for the pre-war period are less 
than 10 per cent. of the invested capital for that period. 


On the following page, pages 1 and 2 of the corporation 
return (Form 1120) are reproduced. These cover summary 
of the taxable net income, together with the operations cover- 
ing the calculation of the tax. The figures used in this speci- 
men return were taken from our second article, on corporation 
taxes. This article appeared in the February 15 issue of 
“THE UPHOLSTERER.” The facts upon the basis of which 
the tax was computed in that article, as well as on the forms 
herewith, are as follows: 


Invested capital, taxable year...............00ce0ees $250,000 
Net income tamable year. .ccsccsiceives sideccevctccs 100,000 
Average invested capital, pre-war period............ 125,000 
Average net income pre-war period................. 40,000 


The taxes as calculated in the second article and as shown 
by the form herewith amount to $47,488. 

This specimen form is presented herewith for what it is 
worth in the hope that it will help to clarify and make easier 
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the arduous work of preparing this lengthy and complex 
return. 


Question. “We wish you would have your expert make the 
following points relative to income tax clear to us: 

In the case of a private individual whose salary is $5,000 
per annum and who also receives a cash dividend from a 
corporation amounting to $3,000 and a stock dividend from a 
corporation amounting to $1,000. 

The clear exemptions on the above, amount to $2,600 on 
account of party being head of a family with three children. 

Now on the above supposed case what would be considered 
the net income for the purpose of deducting 15 per cent. to 
cover donations to Red Cross and religious institutions? Also 
in the above supposed case, what would be the net income on 
which the 6 per cent. tax applies? Also what would be the 
amount on which the normal tax of 12 per cent. applies and 
what would be the amount of surtax if any? 

Would the stock dividend on which there is no established 
market value be considered income?” 


Answer. You did not state from which year’s earnings 

the stock dividend was declared. Such a dividend 
is taxable at the tax rates existing in the year earned. This 
answer assumes that the stock dividend was out of 1918 earn- 
ings. Cash dividends are all taxable at 1918 rates regardless 
of when earned. This would make total income for 1918, 
$9,000, which would be also the net income for the purpose 
of deducting 15 per cent. to cover donations to Red Cross and 
religious institutions. Assuming that you contributed 15 per 
cent. of your income to organized charities, you could deduct 
$1,350, leaving $7,650 taxable income. Deduct from this $2,600 
exemption, leaves $5,050. Of this $4,000 is taxable at 6 per 
cent. or a tax of $240, and the balance, $1,050, at 12 per cent. or 
$126. Fifty dollars would be subject to surtax at 1 per cent., 
adding 50 cents to the previous amount. This would make 
your total tax $366.50. 

As to the stock dividend the revenue act of 1918 makes a 
specific provision that “a dividend paid in stock of the corpo- 
ration shall be considered income to the amount of the earn- 
ings or profits.” Although the revenue law of this year and of 
the past years provides for taxation of dividends in stock, 
there have been court decisions holding that stock dividends 
do not constitute income and therefore are not taxable. One 
of these decisions was in the case of Towne vs. Eisner (245 
U. S. 418, 38 Sup. Ct. 158). This decision was based on a 
contest of the 1913 revenue act. A more recent and similar 
decision was handed down in the U. S. Circuit Court by Judge 
Julius G. Mayer. It would appear therefore that it is more 
than likely that the U. S. Supreme Court when it reviews the 
Circuit Court’s decision on appeal, will hold that a stock 
dividend is not taxable. In the meantime, however, taxpayers 
are obliged to include in their returns stock dividends as in- 
come and pay taxes thereon. Many taxpayers who are doing 
this are at the same time filing protests. Should the U. S. 
Supreme Court hold, as it is expected to, the Government 
would then refund any extra taxes collected on account of 
stock dividends. In your case the refund would at 1918 rates 
amount to $120.50, making the net tax $246. 
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COLLECTION ETHICS. 


N THE cities and larger towns it is often necessary 

for dealers to place their accounts in the hands of 

a collection agency. A good agency of this kind is a 

boon to the busy business man; but a poor one can do 

untold damage. Therefore, before handing over your 

bills to an outsider, it is well to investigate his stand- 
ing and his methods. 

A good collection agent seldom threatens, thus 
immediately antagonizing a debtor and perhaps mak- 
ing it necessary for his employer to sue when by a 
little diplomatic handling of the situation, he could 
have effected an amicable settlement of the overdue 
account. Nor does the good collection agent employ 
men of disagreeable or untidy appearance, whose pres- 
ence is an eyesore and cheapens the business (no mat- 
ter what it is) in which they are engaged. In order to 
collect successfully, tact, persistency, and good nature 
are better tools of equipment than the brow-beating, 
loud-mouthed methods adopted by so many agencies. 
See that the collection agency you use is one employing 





the former, rather than the latter means, and the per- 
centage of bills collected without going to the courts 
will be considerable increased. 





A COUNTER DISPLAY CARD. 


HE Moss Rose Mfg. Co. have added an attractive 

feature to the series of drapery plates they are 
mailing to the trade, by providing a gummed cardboard 
as a back support to the card on which the illustration 
appears. When thus attached the two may be slipped 
into a fumed-oak block, with lacquered brass and 
black-enameled name-plate, which is supplied by the 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. on request, making an attractive 
counter or window display stand. 





AN INCORRECT CLASSIFICATION. 
N OUR last number, we published some illustrations 
of Louis XIII furniture “Made by the Palmer & 
Embury Mfg. Co.” These furniture pieces, on the 
contrary, were imported by the Palmer & Embury 
Mfg. Co. and are genuine antiques not reproductions. 
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Corporation income and profits tax return for corporations who have made only a temporary return. 
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HOME BETTERMENT CONVENTION, MAY 12 


CONVENTION is to be held at the Hotel 
A Astor on May 12—the first annual meeting re- 

sulting from the Home Betterment Convention 
of two years ago. 

The Association of Decorative Arts and Industries 
which has been organized with a charter membership 
of about one hundred firms was the outgrowth of this 
first convention, but when the United States became 
plunged in war and leaders in trade gave their time to 
the Government it was considered in bad taste to under- 
take any active association work, and this meeting of 
May 12 will be the first meeting at which the activities 
of the organization will be outlined and officers for the 


ensuing year elected. 


The following are charter members: 


J. W. Gillis Co. 

J. H. Thorpe & Co. 

Graffin & Dolson 

C. R. Clifford 

Cheney Bros. 

Stead & Miller Co. 

Quaker Lace Co. 

Royal Furniture Co. 

Century Furniture Co. 

Tohn Sloane 

H. B. Wiggins Sons Co. 

Persian Rug Manufactory 

Ullman Mfg. Co. 

Reinthal & Newman 

E. J. Schwab Mfg. Co. 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 

Dean-Hicks Co. 

McDonald Moulding Co. 

The F. Zimmerman Co. 

The Joseph Klicka Co. 

Vilas-Harsha Mfg. Co. 

Doubleday-Page & Co. 

Campbell Art Co. 

-H. Lieber Co. 

Mueller Bros. Art & Mfg. 
Co. 

Geo. C. Mages Co. 

Grand Ranids Chair Co. 

Imperial Furn. Co. 

Berkey & Gay Furn. Co. 

Pheenix Furniture Co. 

Johnson Furn. Co. 

Peru Chair Works 

Hastings Table Co. 

Hubbard, Eldredge & Miller 

Stroheim & Romann 

Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 

Edgewater Tapestry Looms 

Orinoka Mills 


F. Schumacher & Co. 
Arthur H. Lee & Sons 
Tohn Miller & Co. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Josiah Wedgewood & Son, 
Ltd. 
A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
E. C. Carter & Son 
Elms & Sellon 
Abraham & Straus 
Arden Studios 
Carvalho Bros. 
Wm. A. French & Co. 


King Mantel & Furniture Co. 


E. C. Denaux 

The Halle Bros. Co. 

Barker Bros. 

Tohn B. Holtzclaw 

Moulding & Picture Frame 
Mfrs. Credit Bureau 

C. F. Murray-Smith Co. 

Illinois Moulding Co. 


Framed Picture Mfrs. Assn. 


Gen’l Assn. of Moulding 
Mfrs. 
Nova Scotia Furnishing Co. 
F. A. Gummer 
Tohnston-Kurtz Co. 
C. K. Whitner & Co. 
J. R. Bader Furniture Co. 
Charles E. Spratt 
Elsa M. Oppenheimer 
M. W. Hubbard 
(Halle Bros.) 
Frank Alvah Parsons 
George Leland Hunter 
Simmons College Library 
Tohn F. Patching 
Stanley W. Laubach 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
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The association is formed specifically to stimulate 
business. 

It is made up of manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and decorators, and one of the principal objects 
will be to establish local chapters in every town and 
city in the United States where the members, affiliated 
with the local libraries, museums, betterment societies 
and women’s clubs, can arouse greater local interest in 
home furnishings. 

A trade propaganda along this line is being 
planned. 

The automobile men have built up a demand for 
automobiles by automoble shows, associations and clubs 
all over the United States. 

The manufacturers of women’s wear have stimu- 
lated an interest in fashions by fashion shows and an 
incalculable amount of publicity in the daily papers, 
whole sections being devoted to fashions. 

Even the florists with their flower shows, and the 
cat and dog men, and the poultry men with their shows 
are continually boosting business by the publicity which 
these exhibitions command. 

But nothing has ever been dene to create a public 
interest in home furnishings. Even in a city the size of 
New York there has never been any effort made to 
arouse public interest, with the exception of an occa- 
sional exhibit at the Architectural League or the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

In New York we are fed up with associations. The 
average live-wire business man belongs to a number of 
associations, but outside of New York it is different. 
The writer sent a letter to dealers in seventy-five cities, 
roughly outlining the help that the association expects 
to be to the trade, and fifty replies that came back en- 
thusiastically endorsed the idea and promised to estab- 
lish local associations. 

The women’s clubs will be a powerful factor, be- 
cause most women realize that a better home makes for 
better citizenship, and that unless some effort is made 
vo make the home more attractive the family will look 
elsewhere for enjoyments. 


Betterment societies will endorse the movement, 








civic societies, libraries, museums, will naturally aid the 
work, and the home association in New York hopes to 
organize exhibits and to furnish the local dealer 
posters that now only the largest firms can afford, as 
well as advertising literature, booklets, even lectures 
and films illustrating in color the good and bad in in- 
terior decoration. 

The moving picture organizations are much inter- 
ested, and if we are to judge by the caliber of the 
charter membership, its object is endorsed by some of 
the best firms in the business. The association will 
naturally make for better art in the home, and better 
art means better quality, better values, better prices, 
and better business. 

Even if the efforts of the association prove only 
50 per cent. efficient, this 50 per cent. efficiency means 
a vastly increased interest in the subject. 

The women’s clubs will cordially support the work. 
While other industries have organized tremendous 
publicity activities for the promotion of the sale of their 
product, the decorative trades have done nothing. 
Every little country newspaper and magazine has its 
columns filled with departments on baseball and other 
sports, music, the kitchen and hygiene, but the interior 
furnishing industry has lain dormant. 

The paint men spend fortunes every year in ad- 
vocacy of the painted wall. 

The family will have a victrola if they haven’t a 
stair carpet, they will have a “flivver” if the roof leaks. 

Fashion departments for men and women encour- 
age the spending of money for clothes, and columns 
are voluntarily contributed by literary editors in thou- 
sands upon thousands of papers urging the public to 
buy books. 

Even the food men have their household depart- 
ments in every dinky paper, keeping always alive an 
interest in this subject, but the home furnishing trade 
is the one trade that seems to have done nothing, and 
that’s a condition the National Association hopes to 
remedy. 

The MEMBERSHIP of the organization is di- 
vided into six groups, the annual dues varying accord- 
ing to the division: 


Div. A, Manufacturers and Art Publishers, $25. 
Div. B, Wholesalers, $25. 

Div. C, Manufacturing and Trade Assoc., $10. 
Div. D, Retailers and Decorators, $10. 

Div. E, Individuals, $5. 


Div. F, Associations (not included in Div. C), $5. 


Applications for membership are received by 
James Parton Haney, 500 Park Avenue, or Wm. Laurel 
Harris, 47 West Thirty-fourth Street, or C. R. Clifford, 
c/o Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue. 





“A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE—’” 


| res an English exchange we quote the following: 
“Appropriately, having regard to the high price of 
furniture, The Lady has been instructing its readers in 
the art of simple home upholstery. If the seat of your 
favorite chair shows signs of wear, ‘a new piece of 
Hessian must be bought and tacked into place after the 
old has been removed. Be careful to get all the old 
tacks out. A small hammer, known as a tacking ham- 
mer, is needed for knocking in the tacks.’ That last is 
a very useful suggestion. Then follow full directions 
as to how to re-upholster a chair, but I refrain from 
pursuing the subject, merely observing that the lady 
who attempts to become her own upholsterer is akin 
to the man who acts as his own lawyer.” 

The kind of instruction disseminated by some of 
the popular magazines, both here and abroad, is decid- 
edly misleading, perhaps not as ridiculously so as the 
item quoted by us above, but nevertheless so misleading 
as to lead to a'great deal of ultimate dissatisfaction. 

Our purpose in mentioning it here is to point out 
to retail salesmen the folly of minimizing any task for 
which a customer buys materials. We have heard a 
salesman glibly describe to a customer the simplicity of 
recovering a chair or making a pair of portiéres, or a 
bedspread, and have been astounded, not only at the 
lack of knowledge displayed, but at the avidity with 
which the customer seized upon this advice. 

Of course, the object was the immediate sale of 
the fabrics, but when one has witnessed the disappoint- 
ment of a customer who has “butchered” a perfectly 
good piece of fabric to create a botched job of re- 
upholstering, one can apreciate the danger of permit- 
ting irresponsible salesmen to discuss things they do 
not understand. 


| 3 J. NICOLAS, recently with the Brandeis store in 
¢ Omaha, is associated with M. Burg & Sons, St. 
Paul, Minn., a store that is unique in many ways. 

The store front follows the modern type of day- 
light construction with an overabundance of window 
surface and a minimum of opaque supporting walls. 
The entrance is impressive, having a two-story mono- 
lithic portico effect, with huge supporting columns 
flanking the doorway, the latter being surmounted by a 
very complete and ornate clock. 

Within the store there is probably the greatest 
collection of furnished rooms housed in any one store 
building in the West. There are 18 living-rooms, 30 
bedrooms, 30 dining-rooms, also kitchens, nursery 
kindergarten, breakfast rooms, etc. 

The Burg firm specialize in furniture, rugs and 
interior decoration, and are responsible for some of 
the most effective interior decoration carried out in that 
part of the West. 
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SERBIAN ART CHARACTERISTICS. 
N A RECENT issue of Vita d’ Arte, there were 
illustrations of the decorative arts of Serbia and its 
neighborhood Slav people, the Croatians and the Poles. 
As will be seen in the reproductions shown herewith, 
this art is not an art that is pleasing in form but it takes 
on an unusual interest in the colorings. 

Russian art which was developed by Italian artists 
and subordinated by Oriental Scandinavian influences 
finds little expression in the arts of its southern neigh- 
bors although related by blood ties, for the reason that 
the arts of the smaller nations are more primitive in 
their expression and confined very largely to cottage 
industries. 





IMPORTATION OF GERMAN DYES WILL BE 
CHECKED. 

HILE there has been no bill passed to safeguard 

American manufacturers against any future 

“dumping” of German dyes, Alien Property Cus- 

todian Francis Garvan, in an opinion given to Burwell 

Cutler, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, says that the Germans will have some diffi- 
culty owing to the fact that under the Alien Property 
Law the German dye and chemical patents were seized 
and sold to the Chemical Foundation, an American 
company that is in reality an association of manufac- 
turers, and that inasmuch as these German dyes and 
their patents are now the property, under legal process, 
of Americans, any infringement will be prosecuted; in 
other words, the Germans cannot sell in this country 
the dyes made under their original patents now owned 
by Americans. 

Mr. Garvan, who is a very well-known attorney, 
furthermore says that it seems desirable to advise the 
trade in the United States that any importation of Ger- 
man chemical products that are an infringement of the 
patents owned by the Chemical Foundation will lay the 
importer open to prosecution. 

There were hundreds of German patents regis- 
tered in this country covering formulas of the utmost 
value, and these formulas being now held by legal 
procedure by Americans, cannot be sold here by the 
German originators. 
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Examples of Serbian ornament. 


Note the similarity to Mexican. 




















PACIFIC 


COAST NOTES 





Charles Olson, of the drapery department of 
Breuner’s, San Francisco, is back at his old place again, 
after seeing service in the navy. 

Miss Forsythe, of the retail drapery department of 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, has joined 
the selling staff of M. Friedman & Co. 

The Bonynge Furniture Co., who conduct a large 
drapery department, have moved into a new store at 
Santa Maria, Calif. 

Bernal Dyas has purchased the Ville de Paris, 
Los Angeles, and the drapery department has been 
closed out. 

George Bates, of the Hulse-Bradford Co., San 
Francisco, has secured his release from army service 
and is now acting as salesmanger for this house, devot- 
ing special attention to the drapery department. 

Harry M. McMullin, who has been connected with 
a prominent drapery house at Fresno, for some time, 
has joined the sales staff of the Curtain Store, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

William Barnes, formerly with the Meyer, Siegel 
Co., Dallas, Texas, is now connected with the J. W. 
Robinson Co., Los Angeles, and recently returned from 
an Eastern buying trip. 

Miss Clayes, 177 Post Street, San Francisco, has 
opened a ground floor studio at 284 Post Street, where 
a showing is being made of novelties made in her own 
workrooms. 

L. Hart & Son, Market and Santa Clara Streets, 
San Jose, Calif., are preparing to add a story to the 
building they occupy at present and to take over an 
adjoining building. 

Fred W. Thomas, who has been connected with 
the various stores of the John Breuner Co. for twenty- 
five years, has been made assistant general manager at 
the Sacramento store. 

Norman A. Arter, representing E. C. Carter & 
Son on the Pacific Coast, has started on a trip that will 
carry him through the entire territory. He will be 


away from the San Francisco office for about two 
months. 


Jim Walsh, one of the most popular drapery men 
on the Pacific Coast, has returned from France, where 
he filled a post with the Knights of Columbus. He is 
now at Los Angeles, but pians to make a trip to New 
York before settling down in California again. Pre- 
vious to his trip to Europe he was with Barker Bros. 

The Cooper, Coate & Casey Dry Goods Co., of 
New York and Los Angeles, which does a large ex- 
porting business, has leased the six-story John A. 
Hooper Building, on Battery Street, near Pine, San 
Francisco, and will occupy it at once. By locating in 
this city the firm will save the unnecessary handling of 





goods between Los Angeles and this port. G. Daniel- 
son, secretary and treasurer of the company, will be in 
charge and it is anticipated that the main offices of the 
company will shortly be moved here. 

The Frederick H. Smith Furniture Co., of San 
Mateo, Calif., a suburb of San Francisco, has added to 
the personnel of its staff in the persons of Leo G. Morf, 
formerly with the John Breuner Co., Oakland, Calif., 
and Fred H. Harder, recently in charge of the uphol- 
stery department of William D. McCann & Co., San 
Francisco. 


Raphael Weill, the venerable head of The White 
House, San Francisco, who has been in France 
throughout the period of the war, has announced his 
intention of returning to California at an early date. 
During his absence another story has been added to the 
store and an adjoining four-story building taken over. 

Henry C. Taft, for forty-three years a merchant 
of Oakland, Calif., and head of the Taft & Pennoyer 
Co., passed away recently in that city, following an ill- 
ness of but three days. He was taken ill upon return- 
ing home from an Eastern business trip. Shortly 
after his death the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the firm was held and officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: Mrs. H.-C. Taft, president; C. G. Monroe, act- 
ing president and general manager; R. S. Phelps, vice- 
president and treasurer ; F. B. Hink, merchandise man- 
ager; G. W. Whitney, secretary, and B. G. Readshaw, 
office manager. 

Paul Verdier, head of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Co., San Francisco, has returned to this city from 
France, where he served with the French army for 
four years, retiring with the rank of lieutenant. He 
was met in New York by William H. Cusick, vice- 
president of the company, who formerly devoted his 
attention to the decorative department, but who has 
been manager of the business of late. This concern 
recently secured a lease on the six-story adjoining 
building now occupied by D. N. & E. Walter & Co. 
and will secure possession of the premises in about six 
months. The present plans of the latter firm include a 
retirement from the retail end of the business and a 
removal to the wholesale district. 


Stein Bros., 239 Geary Street, San Francisco, have 
taken over the local branch formerly maintained by M. 
H. Rogers, of New York, and will conduct it as form- 
erly as a- wholesale establishment carrying upholstery 
and drapery fabrics and supplies. The M. H. Rogers 
line will be handled in the territory west of Denver and 
R. Stein plans to leave for the East at once to select 
merchandise. The office will continue under the 
personal management of R. Stein, while Charles Stein 
will attend to most of the road work. The Spring de- 
mand has been very heavy and stocks on hand have 
been reduced to a Iow level. T. A. CourcH. 
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See text on page 59. 


A BALLIN SETTING FOR 














SETTING FROM A GOLDWYN PICTURE, “NEARLY MARRIED’’ 


Arranged by Hugo Ballin. See text on opposite page. 











THE STAGE SETTINGS OF HUGO BALLIN 


OME of the moving picture magazines carry a 


department for criticism of anachronistic stage rative skill. 


arrangement, and it is astonishing to see how 
many of the criticisms refer to the obvious oddities 


that one would suppose could 
never be permitted to become a 
part of the ultimate film. 

The reason for these anach- 
ronisms is, perhaps, due to the 
fact that the director of stage 
arrangement has the theme of the 
play more in mind than the mere 
subsidiary furnishings. 

As we have stated with con- 
siderable frequency in these col- 
umns, the silent stage has a serious 
part to play in the education of 
public taste, and we have from 
time to time found reason for ad- 
miring the interior scenes of some 
of the moving pictures, because 
the art directors of these com- 
panies are men of wide experience 
and skill. 

There is a popular belief with 
the public that the interiors in the 
silent film are real interiors, that 


the moving picture company has had access to some 


house which they have utilized. 


On the contrary, all these interior scenes are espe- 
cially set or built and in the case of the Goldwyn Pic- 


tures Corporation, the 
man _ responsible for 





HUGO BALLIN 


interior scene, it is accomplished with the highest deco- 


So careful is Mr. Ballin in his control of effects 
that he leaves not the least item to chance. The placing 


of every piece of furniture is first 
indicated in a rough diagram 
sketch, and this is subjected to 
such changes and manipulation as 
the artist conceives to be necessary 
to obtain a complete and livable 
interior picture. 





THE VALUE OF EARLY 
TRAINING. 

NDREW CARNEGIE once 

remarked that “poverty was 
the greatest asset of a young 
man.” Only the elders and par- 
ticularly successful men can ap- 
preciate this. 

Frank W. Woolworth, the 
five-and-ten-cent merchant, who 
has just died at the age of sixty- 
eight, is a typical example of this. 
At twenty Mr. Woolworth was 
working without compensation, 
merely learning the business; at 


twenty-six he was earning only $10 a week and on it 


supporting a wife and child. During these years he 


was learning to merchandise goods, learning to be 
frugal and cultivating the habit of self-denial. When 


he died he was president 
of a corporation con- 





these settings is an 
artist. 
With this company, 





Hugo Ballin is the man 
responsible for it all, a 
member of the National 
Academy of Design, 
Mural Decorators’ So- 
ciety , Architectural 
League, Art. Students’ 











League and the National 
Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Mr. Ballin, as 
a decorator, has done 








ducting over one thou- 
sand stores, doing a 
business of some $700,- 
000,000 a year. He left 
as a monument the tall- 
est building in the world. 

Frederick G. 
Bourne, the New York 
capitalist who died last 
month, was another man 
who developed late in 
life. He was employed 
in a New York public 








some excellent work. 
He has taken honors and 
prizes galore. He re- 
ceived the Shaw fund 


prize at the National Academy of Design in 1906, the 
Clark prize in 1907. Was awarded honors at the 
Buenos Aires Exposition and naturally when he sets an 
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Sketch by Mr. Ballin for bedroom setting for 
“Nearly Married.” 


library, a man well 
matured and probably 
getting $18 or $20 a 
week, but he was on the 
job and was ever ready 


to serve those in search df any books. Mr. Clark, a 
wealthy man, was attracted to Bourne by his manner 
and willingness, and employed him to look after his 











estate. He remained with the Clark estate for some 


years, getting up to a salary of $25,000. One-day at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. a stranger-voted Frederick G: 
Bourne a director. There was general surprise when 
it was found that he had the controlling vote and he 
was elected president at a salary of $100,000 a year. 
An illustration of his wealth can be understood by his 
leasing an apartment in the Plaza Hotel for the con- 
venience of his family when remaining in the city over 
night—at a rental of $42,000 a year. The late Frank 
Faulkner used to say: “All of his friends are glad of 
his success, he is the same Fred Bourne and fortune 
has never turned his head.” 

Most young men are eager for early success— 
measured by the amount of their earnings. They get 
into extravagant habits which induce them to seek 
positions paying more money, thereby neglecting to 
thoroughly learn their business or go through the ex- 
perience of frugality. 

The majority of successful men have felt the pinch 
of poverty in their youth and have learned the value 
of money. If a man cultivates politeness of manner 
and it afterwards gives him his opportunity it is un- 
fair to term him a /ucky man. 





THE ART IN TRADES CLUB BANQUET. 


I’ THE New York Athletic Club with its objects 
and aims can have a membership of six thousand, 
there is no good reason why the Art in Trades Club 
cannot have as much and even a larger membership 
as a result of its objects and aims. All we need is more 
of that kind of friendship in business that will elimi- 
nate competition and bring about a co-operative spirit 
that will help us to build and grow stronger in num- 
bers, said Harry Wearne in his opening address at the 
fourteenth annual dinner of the club held at the Hotel 
Astor, Thursday evening, April 10. His enthusiastic 
drive for a larger organization fairly overwhelmed his 
hearers who caught on with such spontaneity that upon 
his concluding, three rousing cheers were given stand- 
ing, and the assemblage sang viva voce, “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.” President Wearne reported prog- 
ress on the club’s new headquarters. 

There was a large attendance and the time during 
the dinner was enlivened by the assemblage singing 
popular airs under the leadership of a “Y” man. 

Frank W. Richardson presided as toastmaster and 
at the conclusion of his introductory remarks intro- 
duced the various speakers. They were: 

Captain Pierre Le Bourgeois, a member of the 
French High Commission; Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
Assistant Secretary of Municipal Art Commission; 
Rev. Herbert Shipman, Rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest (late Senior Chaplain of the U. S. 





Army of Occupation), and Alexander B. Trowbridge, 
member of the American Institute of Architects. 

The guests were: Herbert Adams, president of the 
National Academy of Design; George Grey Barnard; 
Paul Bartlett, president National Sculpture Society ; 
Albert Blum, president Alsace-Lorraine Society; 
Joseph Breck, Assistant Director and Curator of Deco- 
rative Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art; William 
Henry Fox, Director Brooklyn Museum of Art; Mac- 
Dougall Hawkes, president French Institute in U. S.; 
Henry McBride, N. Y. Sun; Walter S. Perry, Director 
Pratt Institute; W. Frank Purdy, president of the Art 
Alliance of America; Prof. Charles R. Richards, of 
Cooper Union; Edward F. Robinson, Director of 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Percy S. Strauss; 
Frederick B. Taintor, N. Y. Globe, and E. E. Tiefaine, 
associate of Mr. Rene Lalique, Paris, France. 





WHAT OUR RED CROSS UNIT ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 


HE official report of the American Red Cross cov- 

ering six months prior to April 1 shows that 
the unit organized by the Upholstery Association of 
America made, in the last six months, 13,308 comfort 
bags, 15,254 housewives, besides furnishing to the Red 
Cross many thousands of pieces of cretonne which 
were made into property bags, table covers, etc. 
Women in the Upholstery Unit who were not operators 
volunteered in numbers to go to the model workroom 
to assist in filling and packing housewives and kits. ° 





MR. DUFFY MAKES A CHANGE: 


AMES J. DUFFY, who for eighteen years has been 
J buyer of the upholstery and decorating department 
for Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, has resigned to accept 
a position as general manager of the George Kelly 
Stores, Philadelphia and. Atlantic City. 

Mr. Duffy has had a singularly successful career, 
due largely to his popularity, for there is no doubt of 
the fact that a buyer when popular is given greater 
opportunities to buy right. Furthermore, he has had 
experience as a decorator, when as a young man he was 
buyer for Homer Le Boutilier. Then he opened the 
Duffy Shops, decorators, on Chestnut Street near 
Broad; he then accepted an offer from Gimbel Bros. 
to open a decorating department for them and in 1901 
became buyer. 

On Friday evening, March 28, the executives of 
the store tendered Mr. Duffy a farewell dinner and 
presented him with a jeweled scarf pin. The following 
night the upholstery department tendered a similar 
compliment with accompanying gifts which will be 
long treasured for the sentiment they represented. 
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THE UPHOLSTERY VICTORY BANQUET 


Association of America will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotei Astor, Saturday, April 
26, at 6.30 P. M. 

“If it is possible,” said Lieut.-Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt recently, “I will be one of you, but I am 
afraid I will be in Albany talking Liberty Bonds on the 
26th. There is no function that I would rather attend 
than this affair of yours and if I can make it, I will be 
there.” 

The banquet will be the occasion for considering 
the problems of Reconstruction. The upholstery in- 


p ‘HE first annual banquet of the Upholstery 


dustry as well as other textile industries is approaching ~- 


a transition period which should be met and intelli- 


gently handled. We are facing a period of unusual 


prosperity but with the evolution of industrial and 
financial conditions resulting from the war, we must 
think in broader terms of expediency and efficiency and 
the night of the 26th will give us an opportunity of 
hearing the views of many able men. 

The committee announces the following as guests 
of the occasion: 

Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania; Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson, of California; Senator James E. 
Watson, of Indiana; Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah; 
Governor Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey; Senator 
Joseph S. Freylinghuysen, of New Jersey; Hon. Jos. 
W. Fordney, of Michigan ; Hon. Champ Clark, of Mis- 
souri; General Leonard O. Wood; Colonel George 
Harvey; Mr. Fred W. Upham; Mr. Gates McGarrah, 
of New York. 

Ladies are invited. Tickets will be $6 per cover. 

The Upholstery Association has been doing re- 
markably good work and this affair is along the lines 
which marked the incipiency of the organization— 
social lines and the establishing of closer personal re- 
lationships. 

The guests of the evening have expressed them- 
selves as always desirous of conferring on legislative 
matters not only with their constituents but with the 
business world at large. Where the legislator assumes 
this attitude he is occupying a broader field of useful- 
ness than if hedged by partisan or party lines. It is 
pleasant therefore to commend this dinner as a means 
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of promoting a broader co-operative understanding. 


The various committees are as follows: Bi 


Committee on Arrangements.—Leon King, chair- 
man; N. R. Wilkes, treasurer; George Colon, Lester 
W. Bond, M. E. Wormser, A. M. Barbe, George Mc- 
Geachin, Ernest Hurst, Sidney Blumenthal. 

Publicity Committee.—Lester W. Bond, or 
McGeachin.. cg 


Seating Commisies: = Geaege Colon, Lester wW. 
Bond. 


- Invitation _ Comnsitbea: — Sidney Blumenthal, 


George McGeachin, J. Ernest Hurst. 


Ticket Committeé.—Thos. Gurry, John W. Smow- 
den, T. J. Laflin, E. J. Wingert, I. Solomon, Andrew 
Brogan, Sanford T. Reilly, J. J. Farley, George 
Gardner, John Commins, Henry Jung, W. E. Rosen- 
thal, William Horan, Frank W. Richardson, W. Hun- 
gate, Harold Johnson, James Kurnicki, W. J. McNab, 
James Millen, R. T. Montague, Montague Platt, F. F. 
Purdy, M. H. Rogers, H. B. Tremaine, R. D. H. 
Vroom, B. J. Wasserman, -George. Martin, John C. 
Gifkins, William M. Lawton, Abe Max, Henry Reubel, 
Sam Ward, S:. S. Anhalt, A. M. Barbe, Morris Berti- 
hard, Geo. A. Bomann, Lester W. Bond, ‘Jos. Blanke- 
meyer, Sidney Blumenthal, J. P. Callahan, C. R. 
Clifford, S. H. Collins, Geo. E. Colon, H. DeGoff, D. 


M. Fernandes, Norman Findlay, Martin B. Fowler,* 


Paul Gadebusch, Harry B. Hall, M. L. Havey, j. 
Ernest Hurst, Leon King, George McGeachin, H. R. 


McKenzie, Geo. H. McLaughlin, James Munro, John 


M. Roche, G. Rosenfeld, Harry E. Scripture, Chas. H. 
Sellon, P. J. Scherer, John W. Stephenson, S. J. 
Stroheim, N. R. Wilkes, M. E. Wormser, Frank F. 
Lyons, Joseph Cavanagh, Harold W. Burton, Thomas 
A. Cawthra, Leon S. Fox, Joseph L. Swope, Charles 
Hazen, M. R. Westervelt, Geo. Stirling. 


HE Amos T. Hill Furniture Co., H. St. John 

Barrett, president, announces their removal from 
159 Madison Avenue to 110-114 West Forty-second 
Street. At the latter address the space afforded the 
showroom of the company is twice the size of that at 
the former location. 








EXAMPLES OF UNUSUAL POSTERS 


See text on the opposite page. 
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A Wanamaker poster. 


POSTER ADVERTISING EXAMPLES. 
OSTER art is not a war development; its influence 
has been emphasized by the war in Europe as in 

this country, and the greatest artists have been engaged 
in the production of our posters, but we can date the 
acceptance of the poster as the medium of expressing 
a business thought in a decorative spirit from the time 
when Aubrey Beardsley gave to the subject unqualified 
inspirational feeling. 

We have seen the wonderful] posters wherewith 
the French War. Board appealed to the people, and 
many examples of the work of our American artists 
are fresh in.our mind—as a result the poster has come 
to. stay. 

Especially is it  adupted to the needs of the home 
furnishing trades. 

A number of firms have produced excellent post- 
ers, but Gimbel Bros. seem to be entitled to the credit 
of having initiated poster publicity and through the 
medium of an admirable advertising department are 
continually bringing out really creditable examples. 

Through the assistance of Mrs. Hess, of the ad- 
vertising department, we have been able to collect a 
few of their more recent posters and show them in this 
issue, but the chief charm is lost in the black and white, 
because the posters in the original are admirably col- 
ored, and are on heavy cardboard about 28 x 40 inches. 
They comrhemorate certain merchandising events. 

It’s a pity that they cannot be more generally used 
by the retailers at large throughout the United States. 





The illustration, on the right, shows a new arrangement of 

the column decorations in Marsh!l Field & Co.’s basement 

department, The quality of goods carried here is clearly 
shown by the examples in the illustration. 
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THE TRAVELERS’ SUPPER. 


HE supper and vaudeville entertainment of the 

Upholstery Association of America, at Cavanagh’s, 
Twenty-third Street, on the evening of Saturday, 
March 29, was an unqualified success. 

Members and friends to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven participated in the dinner, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the informality of the occasion. 
There were no speeches and no reserved tables, but a 
thoroughgoing spirit of camaraderie prevailed through- 
out the entire evening and added greatly to the pleasure 
of the occasion. 

A splendid vaudeville entertainment was provided 
by the committee in charge, one of the surprises of 
which was a burlesque boxing bout which developed 
from a fake controversy between one of the enter- 
tainers and a confederate in the audience. 

Chorus singing of popular songs directed by 
Logan, the entertainer, enlivened the wait between the 
various courses and the other program numbers. 

Altogether the evening was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association and great credit 
is due the committee which had the event in charge. 


ERBERT R. STONE, New York decorator, sup- 
plied Feldstein haircloth in the furnishings of the 
Hotel Commodore. The order was an important one 
and consisted of original fancy patterns manufactured 
by the Chas. H. Feldstein Co., Inc., originators of 
fancy haircloth. 





















































NEW YORK, 


THIRD GREATEST FURNITURE CENTER 


Although Occuping Third Rank in Quantity of Output, New York’s Importance 
as a Manufacturing Center Rests Upon the Great Amount of High Quality 
Furniture Produced Yearly. 


the world in the output of a legion of domestic 

articles of utility and. decoration, New York City 
ranks third in the United States as a furniture manu- 
facturing city. 
one-half as much as Chicago, which is America’s lead- 
ing furniture city, and more than three-quarters as 
much as Grand Rapids, which ranks second. 

However, New York’s-laurels do not depend upon 
the quantity produced, but rather upon the importance 
of the furniture produced as a means of decoration. 


| N ADDITION to leading many cities throughout 


Its output of extra high grade and especially — ‘ 


furniture alone is valued at-$7,000,- 
000 annually, which amount is 


It produces considerably more than - 





a Sa _Auunaiiii 
larger than the ‘entire production 


of anyother. furniture center. ex-~ 
cept Chicago and Grand Rapids. 
On the other hand, its production 
of the cheap, ordinary type of fur- 
niture does not amount annually to 
more than $1,000,000. Consequent- 


ly, and as may naturally be ex- factories 


HE most 
skilful and 
efficient foreign 
workmen are 
attracted to the 
New York 








pected, the idea of high-grade — 
furniture and the name of New 
York are inseparable. This great metropolitan city en- 
joys a reputation for high-grade furniture approximat- 
ing that of Paris as the center of feminine apparel. 
And to perpetuate this reputation, New York City 
spares no pains to make its furniture even more inter- 
esting and of greater decorative value. Its American 
designers are always in quest of the ideas for new lines 
that are to be found in Italy and other European coun- 
tries, and European artists who have a profound 
knowledge of period furniture are sought after by the 
big men of the trade and brought here to increase the 
output of period reproductions. Furthermore, due to 
the attractions and conveniences of New York that 
win the hearts of the foreigners, there are to be found 
i this city artisans who are available in no other sec- 
tion of the country. In its many factories we find on 
the payroll a majority of Italians, a number of Ger- 
mans and Hungarians, and a few Swedes and French- 


men. These men have served as apprentices in their 
places of birth, and are naturally of great value to 
manufacturers who aim to produce the highest grade 
of furniture. 

In the manufacture of this furniture, mahogany 
is used almost exclusively, being selected for the con- 
struction of considerably more than 50 per cent. of all 
the wood constituting this high-grade furniture. Wal- 
nut, of both the Circassian and domestic types, holds 
second place. Oak is third in line, and is used espe- 
cially in furniture of English design, ecclesiastical fur- 
niture and pieces of especially made furniture. Of 
course, satin-wood, cherry and 
sycamore are used when good con- 
struction requires them, as are 
veneers, and other woods of in-" 
ferior grades. 

Thus, it can be readily seen 
that furniture manufacturing in 
New York City is indeed an impor- 
tant growing industry. High as is" 
the proportion of the high grade 
and special furniture at present, it 
continues to evidence growth. .New 
manufacturers are entering the field with singular 
regularity. And, from all indications, New York will 
maintain its standing as the third greatest furniture 
manufacturing city throughout future years. 


3 [JNDER date of April 1, the Hensel-Ziegler Trim- 


ming Co., Boston, Mass., were incorporated to 
manufacture high-grade trimmings for upholstery and 
drapery purposes, lamp shades, etc.. They cater to a 
special order. trade exclusively. and manufacture sa 
mings of the highest quality. | 

Prior to the incorporation the brindle § was con-. 
eonducted by the A. Ziegler & Sons Co., Boston, Mass., 
and had- been in existence for nearly fifty years. 


HE Radillo-Pelitti Co. will remove their French 
gallery on-May 1 to 54 West Thirteenth Street, 
where their Venetian gallery has been located. 
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Picking the mulberry leaves Cutting the leaves fine and feeding 


p Selecting the silkworms 
the small silkworms 


Inter-breeding silk butterflies Silk butterflies 


Silk reeling Preparing and stretching by water Silk weaving. the warp Silk weaving, the cloth 
(silk waste) 


AN INTERESTING PICTORIAL STUDY OF SILK CULTURE 
AND WEAVING IN JAPAN } 





NEW OFFICERS UPHOLSTERY BUYERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

T THE annual meeting of the Upholstery Buyers’ 

Association of New; York, while it was unfortu- 

nate that the meeting was held on the evening of April 

2, at the same time as the Carpet Association banquet 

was in progress, there was a goodly attendance and an 
interesting meeting. 

The election of officers resulted in the following 
board for the ensuing year: 

President, E. E. Barling, L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark; vice-president, Vincent Lynch, Batterman’s, 
Brooklyn; treasurer, S. L. Leon, L. Blumstein & Co.; 
secretary, D. F. Bulson, Bloomingdale’s. 

The retiring president, James Munro, in vacating 
the office which he had so acceptably filled for two 
terms, presented the association with a handsome 
lignum vitae gavel, which is to be engraved with an 
appropriate inscription. 

The association has had;a remarkably successful 
year, and a satisfactory growth in membership. 





DON’T WASTE YOUR LIBERTY BOND 
SAVINGS. 
Oe you on the “sucker list?” 
If you are it is probably because you are not a 
sucker but a patriotic citizen who has known the 
Liberty Bond to be a good thing. 


Get-rich-quick swindles have been the great Amer- ° 


ican sport for years. The sharpers who sell fake stocks 
saw their game endangered when Uncle Sam started 
his great Liberty Loan campaigns. 

gut they are smart—these gentlemen who live by 
their wits. 

Instead of complaining they jumped in and put 


themselves and all their employees to work trading their . 


fake stuff for Liberty Bonds. 

If you have a Liberty Bond or a book of War 
Savings Stamps you are a “prospect” for fake stock. 
Your name is probably on the sucker list. 

You are not to blame for being on the sucker list, 
but it is up to you to get off—away off—that list at 
your first opportunity. 

The American people are paying out some ha!f a 
billion dollars a year to the support of worthless stock 
schemes. The people reap therefrom $500,000,000 
worth of——thin air. 

That is not a wild guess. It is the estimate given 
by the Capital Issues Committee of the United States 
Treasury. And the committee assures us that this is 
a conservative estimate. 

Moreover, the half billion mentioned represents 
just the cold cash that is turned in every year by other- 
wise level-headed Americans seeking a milk-and-honey 
path to quick wealth by the fake stock certificate route. 





It does not take into account the economic loss 
incident to broken fortunes, impaired effort of dis- 
couraged investors and to the diversion from legitimate 
business enterprise of new productive capital. 

The Capital Issues Committee, charged with keep- 
ing the nation’s investment dollars on a work-or-fight 
basis during the war, has made a searching inquiry into 
the devious byways of fradulent stock promotion. Its 
conclusion is that never perhaps in the history of the 
country has wild-cat promotion been so flagrant—from 
coast to coast—as to-day. 

As a result of the Government’s great war loan 
campaigns, there are now hundreds of thousands of 
Americans converted to the idea of saving and invest- 
ing. With a very great proportion, their investment ex- 
perience is limited to the good, rock-bottom Govern- 
ment war bond. 

The fakir is after them. Thousands of “salesmen,” 
carefully drilled in the gentle art of “selling on the first 
call” and getting out of town, are abroad. 

They will tell you that you are a patriot, a real 
citizen, to have bought Liberty Bonds. However, 
you've made your sacrifices, the war’s over now—and 
really 414 per cent. is no return at all in peace times— 
let us exchange your bonds for this exceptional offering 
positively guaranteed to bring in anywhere from 10 to 
500 per cent. in dividends before the year’s out—as 
soon as the oil well is sunk, or the mine shaft com- 
pleted, or the property developed, or the like. 

That is the brand of the stock swindler to-day; 
that he is “willing”—as an accommodation to you, you 
understand—to “accept” your good Liberty Bonds in 
“exchange” for his worthless stuff. 





A NEW CONVERTING FIRM. 


W. POWDRELL and J. S. Alexander, both men 

- widely known in the novelty curtain field, have 

formed the firm of Powdrell & Alexander, and will 

specialize in the converting of voiles and marquisettes 
with headquarters at 161 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

In addition they have secured control of the J. K. 
Taylor Mfg. Co.’s novelty curtain plant, and will act 
as distributors to the jobbers and a few large retailers. 
Mr. Alexander will continue to travel the Middle- 
Western territory with headquarters in Chicago. 





NOVELTY IN LACE. 


ONFORMING with their policy of featuring popu- 
lar-price novelties, Klauber Bros. & Co. have 
brought out a new lace which they have named “An- 
t-ko” (pronounced Anteeko). This is a distinct inno- 
vation and reproduces in detail the beauty of antique 
hand-made lace. It is sold at popular prices and is 
particularly suitable for almost unlimited use in cur- 
tains, bed spreads, pillows, scarfs, etc. 
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LIVING-HALL OF A TARRYTOWN HOME 


Decoration by P. W. French & Co. See companion room on page 47. 














AN INTERIOR OF REFINEMENT AND DISTINCTION 


Another view of the dining-room illustrated on page 37, decorated by E. Feffercorn. 














FRANK THORP 





J. H. THORP, who headed the firm in 1878 


GEORGE A. BOMANN 








J. 4. FAs 6h Le ee 


struggles of the old timers of the trade, we are 

prone to wonder how in the world they ever existed 
with their quill pens and their sand blotters and 
primitive office and shipping facilities; the word effi- 
ciency was unknown a hundred years ago. Telegraphy, 
the telephone, the type- 
writer and the street car 
were mere dreams and 
yet they managed to do 
the business. 

Old records of the 
firm of J. H. Thorp & 
Co. show that away back 
in its incipiency in 1821, 
their sales. in one year 
reached $76,000—not a 
great deal, but it cleared 
a profit of $36,000 and 
$36,000 went as far in 
those days as $100,000 
to-day. 

It is a great distinc- 
tion for any firm in the 
upholstery business to 
reach the centenarian class. J. H. Thorp & Co. this 
month enjoy the privilege of celebrating their hun- 
dredth anniversary. The business was started by 
Andrew Thorp in 1819 at 286 Pearl Street near Beek- 
man. The old city directory of 1823, “Longworths’ 


| F WE pause for a moment and look back upon the 
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West side of Broadway, one hundred years ago, corner of 
Spring Street, 1820. 


CENTENARY 


Directory of New York, published in the forty-eighth 
year of our Independence,” records Andrew Thorp as 
living at 389 Broadway in the neighborhood of Canal 
Street, at that time a residential district. The great 
changes that have transpired seem almost incredible. 
The busy throngs of those days were below Chambers 
Street. Above that point 
as far as Duane Street, 
were private residences. 

On the corner of 
Duane Street and Broad- 
way was a private house 
occupying the whole 
block from Duane Street 
to Franklin and back to 
Church Street. North 
of Spring Street was all 
country and when the 
old Thorp homestead, 
just below Canal, was 
sold in 1823 for $25,000, 
it was considered a big 
price and yet that same 
property to-day is worth 
millions. 

In 1830 the firm was changed to A. & H. S. 
Thorp; in 1835 to A. & H. S. Thorp & Co., the com- 
pany being T. S. Thorp, the father of the late Edwin 
Thorp, and Frank Thorp, the present member of the 
firm. In 1840 T. S. Thorp was admitted to full part- 





nership, the name being changed to A. & T. S. Thorp. 
In 1845 the firm was changed to A. & T. S. Thorp & 
Co., the company being Andrew S., son of the founder 


of the firm. In 1855 T. S. Thorp retired and the firm 
was changed to A. & A. S. Thorp. In 1860 A. & A. S. 
Thorp & Co. was organized, the company being J. H. 
Thorp. In 1865 A. S. Thorp & Co: was formed. In 
1878 J. H. Thorp & Co. was organized, Edwin Thorp 
being admitted into the company. When J. H. Thorp 
died in 1894, Frank Thorp was admitted to the firm 
and in 1911, when Edwin died, George A. Bomann 
became a partner. 

It is a singular fact that of this notable family, 
Frank Thorp is the only surviving Thorp, although 
Andrew Thorp had three sons and five daughters, 
Henry Thorp, eight daughters, and T. S. Thorp, eight 
sons. 

If we look back in the old directory we find little 
or nothing about upholstery dealers. When Andrew 
Thorp established his business on Pearl Street near 
Beekman, the dealers used to come in by the near-by 
ferries, buy their goods and the junior member of the 
firm at that time used to load the merchandise, fre- 
quently on wheelbarrows, and push it down to the boat. 
The directory designated the firm as a “hardware 
firm,’ because in those days the upholsterer and 
cabinet-maker were practically one and the same and 
bought everything—springs, nails, furniture mounts, 
casters and comparatively little fabric. 

Originally they were at Pearl Street near Beek- 
man; then they moved to Cliff Street near Beekman; 
they were for twenty years at 163 William Street and 
from there moved to Broome Street on the corner of 
Crosby, where they were located for thirty-five years; 
then across the street for four years and finally in 1897 
they located at their present address, 230 Fourth 
Avenue. 





CARPET ASSOCIATION BANQUET. 


N APRIL 2 at the Waldorf-Astoria the Carpet 

Association of America held their eleventh semi- 
annual banquet. Never before in the history of the 
organization has there been such a large and repre- 
sentative gathering. The speakers were: the Hon. 
James M. Beck, Chas. Alfred Bill and the Rev. W. -W. 
Giles. Geo. McGeachin acted as toastmaster. One of 


the most entertaining features of the evening was the , 


speech made by Mr. Beck in which he discussed our 
present administration’s policies both here and abroad. 

Michael F. Phelan, the new president of the Car- 
pet Association, was welcomed and made a speech in 
which he outlined and explained the chief aim and 
object of the association, which to use his words was 
“to bring us all closer together for the general good of 
the industry as a whole.” 





COMING EVENTS OF TRADE IMPORTANCE. 


PRIL 26, dinner of The Upholstery Association 

- of America, at which Senators Penitose, Watson, 
Smoot and others will speak. 8 : 

May 12, convention National Association of 
Decorative Arts and Industries, Hotel Astor, from 10 
A. M. to 5 P. M., for the stimulus of better business i in 
interior durability: 

May 28, dinner of The Upholstery Association of, 
America to the Red Cross workers of the Venoniiey 
Unit, Aldine Club, 7 P. M. 





THE BENGUIAT SALE. 


HE most remarkable sale of upholstery fabrics 

ever held in this country, probably the finest col- 
lection ever gathered together in the world, was that 
of the Benguiat sale at the American Art Galleries, 
April 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

Nothing to be compared with the beauty and the 
extent of this collection has ever been shown and many 
of the most prominent men in the manufacturing and 
wholesale upholstery trade were present and expressed 
unqualified admiration. They were all selective pieces: 
wonderful. brocades, hand embroideries, cut velvets, 
petit-point, Arras and Gobelin tapestries, and old 
laces, many of them running back to the Fourteenth 
Century, and the wonder of it all was how any one 
could organize such a collection and still be compara- 
tively unknown. 

Then Benguiats have been surrounded for years 
past with more or less mystery. Private collectors and 
leading decorators knew of them; but to the great 
majority of the men of our trade they were unknown, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have been doing 
business in New York for twenty years. 

Where they came from nobody seems to know; 
but early in their career they began collecting in Egypt, 
Syria and the Mediterranean countries of Europe. Of 
the Benguiat family there were Ephraim, Vital, Leo- 
pold, David and Benjamin. Ephraim died a few years 
ago, Vital and Leopold continuing the business with 
headquarters at New York and Paris, and were owners 
of the collection just sold. 

We first heard of the Benguiats, when in 1899, 
Stanford White, the architect, having seen some of 
their textile treasures in London induced Vital to come 
over to New York and open a studio. Among the 
other art treasures. that they had at that time was a 
wonderful Ispahan rug which was soon bought by 
Frederick Vanderbilt; and one of the first clients in 
America to appreciate the exquisite taste and judgment 
of these men was Senator Clark, who in the course of 
his life became a valued client. In time the London 
branch was given up, but they have always maintained 
a Paris and New York headquarters. 
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Original lamp shades, of artistic merit, especially designed to harmonize with conventional color schemes. By the 
Harmony Decorators, of Philadelphia. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ZONES. 


VALUABLE harvest which America has reaped 
from the war is the representation of the United 
States Employment Service in each of the forty-eight 
states. Never before in the history of America’s de- 
velopment have employers and employées had: so excel- 
lent an opportunity to co-operate with one another for 
mutual benefit. The system of bringing these two 
great forces together is similar to that of the recent 
draft, which filled the ranks of the American army and 
put each man into the position he most desired; and 
gave America the opportunity to fill vacancies with the 
men who were best suited to fill them. 

The United States Employment Service is now di- 
vided into two great zones for the purposes of the 
Professional and Special Section. The New York 
office, headquarters for the Eastern Zone, at 16 East 
Forty-second Street, is in charge of the following 
states:. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. The Chicago office, 
headquarters for the Central Zone, at 63 East Adams 
Street, is in charge of all remaining states. Later, zone 
offices will be established to take care of some of the 
states now allotted to the Chicago zone. 

Employers throughout the country are urgently 
requested to co-operate with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and employees are asked to file their 
qualifications at the office in their particular districts. 

In this manner, the American employer and em- 
ployee will be able to combine their forces and work 
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together more intelligently and with more effect than 
ever before. Big business is just ahead of us and the 
Department of Labor has indeed used its powers wisely 
in establishing this means of bringing the American 
employer and employee together. 





IMPORT RESTRICTION MODIFICATIONS. 


HE War Trade Board announces under date of 

April 7 that they are prepared to extend favorable 
consideration to applications to import goods owned 
by American citizens not on the list of restricted im- 
ports, although originally of enemy origin now stored 
in Holland and Scandinavia, providing the transaction 
falls in either one of the following categories: 

1. Goods fully paid for and stored in Holland 
and Scandinavian countries prior to April 6, 1917, in 
accordance with the previous. regulations. 

2. Goods not fully paid for but stored in Hol- 
land and Scandinavian countries prior to April 6, 1917, 
provided the unpaid balance of the purchase price is 
deposited in a bank in the country where the goods are 
stored to the credit of the Interallied Trade Committee 
in that country. 


3. Goods wholly or partly paid for of origin 
within territory formerly “enemy” or “ally of enemy” 
but now open to American trade, provided no indi- 
vidual firm or corporation within territory still closed 
to American trade has an interest in the goods or in 
any part of the purchase price thereof. 

Applications for licenses to import such goods 


into the United States should be made on Import 
Form M. 








A. modern paneled 
treatment, based 
on Old English, 
by H. McMurry, 
Pratt. Institute, 
School of Fine and 
Applied Art. 











Hall elevation 
with Colonial fur- 
niture, by M. Mar- 
tin, New York 
School of Applied 
Design for 
Women. 





Formal _ treat- 
ment of recep-- 
tion room, by 
Elizabeth Ep- 
person, New 
York School of 
Fine and Ap- 
plied Art. 
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ART ALLIANCE EXHIBITS DESIGNS. 


N EXHIBITION is being held at the Art Alliance 
of America consisting of designs or work actu- 
ally executed in twenty-four schools in New York City; 
thirty were visited in preparation of the exhibition, 
which is important inasmuch as it serves to present the 
best work of all schools in the city. Each school made 
its own selection, and the work thus contributed to 
the exhibition was further reduced to the capacity of 
the galleries by a committee selected by the Art Alli- 
ance, consisting of Francis C. Jones, painter; C. Victor 
Twiss, decorator, and C. R. Clifford, publisher. 

No schools below the high-school grade were in- 
cluded. Of the twenty-six city high schools, only these 
having professional courses, or having particularly 
high standing, were invited. 

The work of the following schools and associations 
is represented: 

Beaux Arts Institute; College of the City of New 
York ; Columbia University, Teachers College ; Cooper 
Union Free Night School of Art for Men; Cooper 
Union, Women’s Art School ; Crippled Children’s East 
Side Free School; Deaf Mutes School of Design and 
Liberal Arts; East Side Art School, Educational 





Alliance ; Greenwich House Settlement ; Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls; Hunter College, Department of 
Art, History and Drawing; National Academy of De- 
sign; Neighborhood Playhouse of the Henry Street 
Settlement; New York Evening School of Industrial 
Art; New York School of Applied Design for Women ; 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts; Pene- 
lope’s; Pratt Institute, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts; Commercial High School; Stuyvesant High 
School; Washington Irving High School; Reiss 
School; Vocational School for Boys. 

A busy business man finds Jit difficult to attend the 
innumerable exhibitions, but the’ Art Alliance makes 
it possible for him to get a quick inspection of the 
available student talent. 

Many of the designs shown are not new, some of 
them having been put into the fabric during the past 
year, but they bring to the attention of manufacturers 
the possibilities of the students, many of whom will 
unquestionably be highly successful. 

The exhibit included a wide range covering post- 
ers, lettering, illustrations, costume designs, wall- 
paper, cretonne, upholstery, needlework, furniture and 
interior decoration. 











Bedroom treatment in chintz, New York Evening School of Industrial Arts. From the 
Art Alliance Exhibition. 














HUNTING SCENE TAPESTRY PANEL 


An example of the inexpensive tapestries hand woven to order by Sallandrouze Fréres, Nicolas Hémance, representative. 








THE REVIVAL OF PICTORIAL TAPESTRIES. 


HE extraordinary interest aroused by the tapes- 

tries of the Benguiat sale is a safe criterion of 
the position tapestries hold in the esteem of the Amer- 
ican public for decorative uses. 

Some years ago it was customary to consider 
tapestries in this country as being suitable principally 
for homes which approximated the baronial halls of 
the old world. Now, however, tapestry decorations are 
appreciated for their value and for their artistic beauty 
as panel decorations in modern homes of wealth and 
refinement. independent of considerations of size, 
ownership or location. . 

We have so frequently discussed the character- 
istics of the Gobelin and Aubusson products of France, 
that our readers are familiar with the fact that they 
occupy a high position as works of art and are com- 
posed of materials which follow the. traditional excel- 
lencies that have made French tapestries famous. New 
interest, however, is given to the subject by the an- 
nouncement published recently that: 

“France would present to the city of Philadelphia 
a Gobelin tapestry, 21 feet long by 15 feet high, made 
especially to commemorate America’s entrance into the 
war. a — ee . 

“The tapestry is to be hung in the museum of the 
Quaker City and the sketch has been officially approved 
at the Ministry of Fine Arts. It will be full of life 
and color and will have an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and patriotism in portraying the troops departing from 
Philadelphia for Europe to participate in the War of 
Justice.” 

This thought of perpetuating the action of Amer- 
ican soldiers in the great world war by pictured 
tapestry representation of the engagements in which 
they participated or of the more pleasing memories of 
their campaign is one that should meet with consider- 
able favor. What could be more appropriate as a deco- 
ration for public buildings than a tapestry picture 
showing the exploits of our heroes of “The War 
of ’17?” 

We commend this thought to decorators in the 
belief that they will find the idea well worth their con- 
sideration and adoption. 





A NEW FIRM OF DESIGNERS. 


AHRMANN & SCHOLLE are a new firm just 
started as designers. Both have been with Fauser 
& Co. for seven or eight years, Mr. Kahrmann being 
outside man and Mr. Scholle, just discharged from the 
service as instructor in the machine gun corps, being 
in the studio. They have located temporarily at 118 
East Twenty-eighth Street, and after May 1 will be 
in permanent quarters at 315 Fifth Avenue, corner of 
Thirty-second Street. 
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L.. BAMBERGER. & €O.’S. SPRING OPENING. 


HE Spring display of wicker furniture, cretonnes 

and silk draperies at L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark, which opened on March. 24, leaves -little to be 
desired either in the manner in which the exhibit is 
arranged or in the quality and range of style in the 
articles and materials exhibited. Under the direction 
of Edward E. Barling, upholstery buyer, a solarium 
has been erected in the center of the department. to 
contain the choice pieces of furniture; plain and up- 
holstered, and the best of the drapery materials being 
featured this year. Ranging one side of the solarium 
are four alcoves which successfully simulate the aver- 
age window and in these are displayed suggestions for 
window draping which charm: by their simplicity 
coupled with an atmosphere of richness and good style. 

Among the materials featured are the “Green- 
wich Village Prints,’ previously described in “THE 
UPHOLSTERER,” cretonnes of the best grades from the 
larger manufacturers and jobbers and a complete line 
of wicker furniture, including pieces of every conceiv- 
able shape in several different grades and prices. 


ILLIAM R. MILLER, manufacturer of distinc- 
tive-lace curtains,.formerly- the. Milwaukee Em- 
broidery Co., has arranged with Scripture & Fowler to 
act as New York and Eastern representatives. The 
lines will be shown at their headquarters, 242 Fourth 
Avenue. George F. King represents the line in the 
West with headquarters in Chicago. 





CHANGES OF SALESMEN 





D. Jarrett, who has been released from the service, 
has resumed his position with E. C. Carter & Son: 

George Stirling, with Elms & Sellon’s sales depart- 
ment, has taken charge of the firm’s Philadelphia office. 

A. W. Millet, formerly with the Bromley Mfg. 
Co., is now covering Ohio and Michigan with the lines 
of E. C. Carter & Son. 

John M. Roche, one of the most widely known 
lace-curtain salesmen, traveling from the metropolitan 
district, has become connected with the Martin- Mfg. 
Co., and will represent the curtain lines of this firm 
through the large cities of the Middle West, formerly 
covered by J. S. Alexander. 

T. J. Waldron, who recently rejoinéd the staff of 
Elms & Sellon on his discharge from the service, has 
gone to San Francisco to take charge of the firm’s 
office in that city. Prior to entering the service Mr. 
Waldron was in charge of the Philadelphia office, and 
has been with the firm a number of years in various 
capacities. 
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INSTRUCTING 


MOST interesting letter just received from First 
Lieutenant Benjamin H. Streeks gives us par- 
ticulars of the important work being done in the 
education of soldiers now taking up studies at the A. 
E. F. University, Beaune, Cote-d’Or, France. 

Mr. Streeks is a member of the faculty of the A. 
E. F. University, and on duty with the College of Fine 
and Applied Arts, giving instruction in Interior Deco- 
ration and Industrial Art. 

American soldiers are arriving at Beaune by the 
hundreds daily to take up studies of various kinds, and 
in all there will be 10,000 to 15,000 students. 

The College of Fine and Applied Arts is divided 
into several colleges or departments, including Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, Interior Decoration, In- 
dustrial and Commercial Art. There is a branch of 
the college at Bellevue, just outside of Paris, where 
students will receive their final instructions, and a 
chance will be given them to visit the Louvre and other 
great institutions where many famous examples of art 
are to be seen. The courses are for three months, and 
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many of the students will take the second and, perhaps, 
the third course. 

Lieutenant Streeks was formerly with Hurlbutt & 
Hurlbutt, Inc., Baltimore, and expects to go back to 
them when he returns to America. He has been in the 
service since the beginning and has been convoying 
supplies to the troops in northern France and also in 
Germany. 





DISCONTINUE AS SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


ITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO., who have for 
many years been sole agents for Alexander 
Morton & Co., and Morton’s Sundour Fabrics, Ltd., 
are developing so many types of fabrics, particularly 
for this market, that they have decided to discontinue 
as sole representatives for the firms above named. 
This will not mean, however, that they will no longer 
carry these goods, but they will handle only such lines 
from the Morton mill as will best suit the needs of 
their trade. 
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Side-wall and furniture design for hall, by E. Ehrenreich, Women’s Art School, Cooper 
Union. From the Art Alliance Exhibition. 






































THE CASE FOR PRICE STANDARDIZATION 


NE of the most discouraging factors in modern 
() merchandising is the element of uncertainty 

which governs price and delivery considera- 
tions. We have had, as a nation, a taste of the Gov- 
ernment’s method of stabilizing prices. Whether or 
not we agree with the Government’s drastic and 
arbitrary stand, we must all admit that the elimination 
of competitive bargaining on commodities, the price of 
which had been fixed by administrative decree, was a 
big factor of economy in the purchase of certain 
supplies. 

If some similar guarantee could be applied to the 
prices of other commodities it would go a long way 
toward establishing confidence on the part of retail 
buyers. 

Just how this stabilizing process can be brought 
about would have to be carefully worked out along 
lines that could be protected from individual dere- 
liction. 

The industries could not be organized as trusts, 
because the Government prohibits such combinations 
of trade interests, but if the retail merchant could be 
assured that the prices quoted at present would be 
absolutely in effect for a stipulated period, say six 
months or a year, he would be inclined to replenish his 
depleted stock, and perhaps even to anticipate the needs 
of the immediate future. 


We are aware of the fact that wholesalers gener- 
ally are agreed that there will be no change in prices, 
and that they are advising their various clients to buy 
upon their assurance that prices will not be changed, 
but the buyer is not satisfied with personal assurance, 
nor is he satisfied with individual guarantee. 

He wants to know, like the wheat farmers knew, 
and the cotton planters knew, and the coal barons 
knew, that prices were absolutely fixed for a definite 
period on which he could count. 
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We have been accustomed so long to seeing prices 
affected by a fluctuating supply and demand, that we 
have learned to calculate futures on the evidence we 
have concerning available supplies. 

It might be well for us now to readjust our 
methods of calculation by basing them on a fixed 
value, knowing that a guaranteed fixed value will auto- 
matically take care of supply. 

Already the carpet industry is working along 
stabilizing lines by guaranteeing their customers against 
a decline of prices up to October 1. This will goa 
long way toward giving confidence to carpet buyers for 
experience in recent months has shown that the re- 
tailing of. goods depended not so much on what the 
price was as upon the fact that no other price was 
obtainable as a quotation on the same goods. 

The following letter shows the activity that has 
already been started in other industries; it is time, for 
our industries to get in line: 


Gentlemen—If the value of things people buy were estab- 
lished in the minds of the people would there be the hesitancy 
in business we are now facing? 

The individual producer is the one to say what price he 
must receive for his wares. His business judgment will not 
permit him to ask a profit that would invite competition and 
perhaps excess production with destructive results, and he 
certainly dares not quote prices which cannot return proper 
compensation to the capital and labor invested in his product. 

Satisfactory sales must be based on confidence between 
the buyer and seller. 

It is our belief that prices made effective for a specified 
period or season will establish confidence in prices. 

We are therefore telling our buying public what our 
prices are and that there will be no change for a definite 
period. To make the plan effective, we have deemed it ad- 
visable to make the price period of not less than six months. 

If every producer who is not already doing so will adopt 
this plan, making his prices known to the public by adver- 
tising as well as by individual quotation, we believe the con- 
fidence of the buying public will be restored and that the 
present enormous demand will be set into action. Perhaps 
the best examples of this published, open-price plan are: 

1. The retail dry goods business of the country whose 
prices are known to every individual through publication in 


advertisements and through plain, figured tags on the goods 
in the stores. 
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2. The automobile industry which once every season 
names its price to the public for that season so that every 
individual, possible customer or not, is made familiar with the 
value of the article. 

These two industries are perhaps the only two large in- 
dustries whose business has been and is now active since 
the armistice. 

If the manufacturers of cement, of steel, producers of 
lumber and other building materials, manufacturers of cloth- 
ing, food products and machinery, had followed this published- 
price-for-the-season method and the prices of these com- 
modities were established in the minds of the public, there 
would not now be so marked a halting in business. 

If you agree with this reasoning, will you not reply to 
this letter saying that you will assist by every means at your 
command to induce your company, your industry, other busi- 
nesses and industries to help establish promptly by adopting 
a plan of action over this slogan—prices effective for specified 
periods or seasons will establish confidence between buyers 
and sellers? 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) CuHarLes J. LANG, 
President, Lakewood Engineering Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PATRICK GRIMES has been appointed carpet buyer 
for the Goerke Co., Newark. 

Overton—M. L. Overton, for the past eight years 
associated as salesman and assistant manager with 
George P. Reinhard, has recently established his own 
business at 444 Madison Avenue. 

Jounson—Everett Johnson, who has been in the 
Naval Reserve working in connection with the in- 
ventory department, has received his discharge. He 
has not yet made any connection in the trade, but hopes 
to get back into harness at an early date. 

HirscHFELD—Louis Hirschfeld, the New York 
decorator, has received a letter from his son Leonard, 
from Paris, bringing the news that after having been 
attached to Base Hospital 34, Nantes, France, since the 
armistice was declared, he has passed all requirements 
and was sent to the Beaux Art School of Architecture 
in Paris. 

Harris—Floyd W. Harris, well known as a deco- 
rative salesman, having been connected with several 
prominent concerns in different parts of the country, 
has become connected with the Y. M. C. A. overseas 
work in the entertainment division, and sailed for 
France on La Touraine on March 29. Mr. Harris is 
an accomplished musician and we understand the posi- 
tion he has taken is one of considerable responsibility. 

KINsLER—Herman Kinsler, formerly with Joseph 
Popper, and now in the Radio Department of the 
Navy, passed the Government examination at the Bos- 
ton Customs House in February, and has obtained a 
license as a first-grade commercial radio operator. He 
has applied for release from Government service, and 


hopes to take up radio operation in the Transatlantic 
Service. 





CORPORAL HARRY W. HARDT 


Harpt—Corporal Harry W. Hardt, salesman for 
S. W. Heim & Co., has returned from France and will 
resume business in his Western territory within a few 
weeks. Corporal Hardt enlisted in the old 69th Regi- 
ment in April, 1917, and was assigned to Co. B, 165th 
Infantry, arid sent to France in October of the same 
year. He served at Lorraine and Champagne and suf- 
fered two wounds. At Lorraine he won the Croix de 
Guerre for carrying a severely wounded French officer 
to safety under heavy shell fire. 

CarTER—E. C. Carter Jr., of E. C. Carter & Son, 
returned from Europe last month. He states that 
“conditions in France are such that it does not look 
as though we could get, or expect any imported laces 
or French cretonne for three or four years, and in 
Switzerland the prices have advanced 250 to 500 per 
cent. In order to get into Belgium he would be re- 
quired to take food enough with him for all the time 
he expected to be there, so he decided not to go. In 
England goods are available, but at a big increase over 
what they have been in the past three or four years.” 
While abroad Mr. Carter opened their office in Paris. 





CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 





S. S. KaurMan, who has been upholstery buyer 
for the basement department of Gimbel Bros. during 
the last two years, has become associated with the 
Empire Carpet Co., Canal Street, in whose interest he 
will open up an upholstery department along the same 
wholesale lines as is followed in connection with their 
carpet interests. 

A. F. WILttams, well known to the New York 
market as an upholstery buyer of unusual ability, re- 
cently resigned his position with the Alms & Doepke 
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Co., Cincinnati, to assume charge of the upholstery 
department of the Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
commencing on his new duties April 1. 


OBITUARY 





JOHN H. EILBECK. 


OHN H. EILBECK, president of the Flint & 
Horner Co., New York, retailers of furniture, rugs 
and upholstery goods, died April 2 at his late residence, 
687 Madison Avenue. Deceased was fifty-seven years 
of age and for many years was engaged, as manufac- 
turers’ agent, in the importation of upholstery goods. 
He married a daughter of Mr. Coperthwaite, well- 
known furniture dealer and interested also in the 
George C. Flint Co. After the consolidation of the 
Flint Co. with the Horner Co., Mr. Eilbeck became 
president. The older members of the trade will recall 
the father of the deceased, who forty years ago was 
buyer for A. T. Stewart and subsequently traveled for 
Johnson & Faulkner, and was in charge of their Phila- 
delphia office. 
He was a member of the Calumet and Aldine 
Clubs and is survived by his widow, son and married 
daughter. 


EDWARD F. TIMME, 


DWARD F. TIMME, of the firm of E. F. Timme 

& Son, died at his home at Mt. Morris Park, New 
York, March 21, after a protracted illness. 

Mr. Timme was seventy years of age. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, three daughters, and a son, Otto 
Timme, who will continue the business of which his 
father was the head. - 


J. C. NOBLIT. 


HE death last month and the burial on Tuesday, 

April 1, of Joseph C. Noblit, removes from the 
Philadelphia trade its oldest member. A generation 
ago Dell & J. C. Noblit were leaders in the Philadelphia 
jobbing trade. They were contemporaries of Thomp- 
son & Sons, who had been in the business many years. 
Although deceased was eighty-four years old, he had 
only recently retired from the firm. 


FREDERICK WEBER. 


REDERICK WEBER, who recently died at Phila- 

delphia, came to this country from Germany in 
1865. He secured employment in Jamentsky’s Artists’ 
Materials store. In 1887 he became a partner in the 
business and later the sole owner. His interests out- 
side of business were art and music. He was a guar- 
antor of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and a 
life member of the Academy of Fine Arts. The busi- 
ness of F. Weber & Co., of which he was the head, will 
be carried on by his two sons, E. G. and F. Weber Jr. 
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BUYER OF FLOOR COVERINGS, upholstery, draperies, 
twenty years’ practical experience, open for engagement 
after April 7. Address “Live Wire,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Designer for lamps and silk shades. One who 
understands construction and colors. Man preferred. Ad- 
dress “Lamps,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED by a well-known trimming manufacturing firm a 

competent salesman for New York City. Address with 
reference and salary expected “Trimming,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, thirty-one, desires position as foreman in 
drapery shop. Now in charge of a first-class New York 
shop. Address “Drapery Shop,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE wanted for Philadelphia, Boston, Mid- 
dle West and Pacific Coast to show new line of upholstery 
fabrics. Straight commission basis. Very good side line. 
Address “Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—To buy running lace dressing frame or will make 

a trade of a plant of Barmen machines. All running in 
good shape, guaranteed. Address “Lace Dressing Frame,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


PAPER parchment lamp shades and decorative wood-lamps. 
Position in New York open for first-class man or woman 
familiar with all details of making painted parchment lamp 
shades and decorating wood-lamps. Permanent position and 
good prospects to right party. Address “Parchment,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WE WANT LIVE MEN all over the country to carry as a 
side line on a commission basis our line of drapery goods 
which consists of scrims, marquisettes and cretonnes, all yard 











goods. The entire sample line weighs about four pounds and 
sells to all department and dry goods stores. Address F. & 
M. Co., 42 East 20th Street, New York. 


DECORATIVE SALESMAN desires new connections; has 
managed own business and can head department, has proven 
ability to procure and handle first-class contracts. Address 
“New Connection,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Drapery department foreman, male. One thor- 
oughly competent to assume charge of drapery workroom, 
measuring, cutting, etc., and able to suggest, plan and sell 
draveries. Address The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN wanted by a Western firm; 
unusual opportunities and liberal salary offered to man who 
has a record for success. Address “Record,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—Experienced salesman in rugs and draperies 
competent to act as assistant to buyer. Highest reference 
required as to ability and character. Address Miller, Rhoads 
& Swartz, Norfolk, Va. 
CUTTER AND DRAPER is open for position. Experienced 
in estimating and is thorough drapery man. Capable of 
handling big work. Dissatisfied with present position. Ad- 
dress “Cutter,” care The Upholsterer. 
ENERGETIC YOUNG SALESMAN, 28, five years’ whole- 
sale decorative experience, seeks an opening, wholesale or 
retail, where ability will be appreciated. Address “Wholesale,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM MANAGER with fifteen years’ 
experience is open for change. Complete charge, measuring, 
estimating, etc. Best references. Address “Change,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
RETAILERS OF NEW ENGLAND—The Outlet Company 
of Providence is always ready with cash to buy stocks of 
furniture, floor coverings, house furnishings, upholstery, 
draperies, accessories. We are as interested in the higher 





grade stocks as in any other kind, provided we can buy at a 
price which will enable us to sell such stocks at genuine bar- 
gain prices to our customers. No entire stock is too large 
and no portion of a stock is too small to be of interest—stocks 
of stores going out of business, overstocks, stocks on which 
stores must realize cash in an emergency. Stores frequently 
sell us portions of their stocks in order that they may devote 
more space and attention to other lines of merchandise. If 
you have any such merchandise to sell, first write, wire or 
phone to THE OUTLET COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURER'S representative with 

New York headquarters desires to secure a good upholstery 
or related line for representation in the Eastern territory. 
Address “Eastern Territory,” care The Upholsterer. 








SERIVALOR—The Great International 


By ADOLF ROSENZWEIG Authority on Silk 
A Practical and Logical System of Standardizing Raw Silks 


@ Established only after many years of painstaking labor 
along the most practical and scientific lines. 


q It constitutes the most valuable work extant on the subject 
of silk valuation and should become an indispensable guide 
to all of those who are interested in the matter. 


@ HOW TO ESTIMATE THE ACTUAL COST PRICE OF 
SILK. It appears that many silks that cost less by the pound 
are in reality more expensive than others costing more. 

q A SYSTEM FOR DETERMINING THE REAL QUAL. 
ITY, SIZE AND COMMERCIAL VALUE AND FITNESS 
FOR DIFFERENT USES. Price, $4.25 postpaid. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Publishers, 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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